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For the Companion. 
OAK’S HEAD. 
By Virginia F. Townsend. 
CHAPTER XI. 


“Knight Thurlow!” I whispered, stepping up 
softly behind the figure, my heart beating fast 
with excitement, for I half expected the next 
moment that a strange face would turn around 
and stare at me blankly. 

The lad turned with a quick, nervous start. 

“Torrey Holbrook!”’ he said, in a kind of 
dazed way, and he stared at me much as though 
aghost had risen before him in the living crowd. 
He did not so much as hold out his hand. I put 
out mine and took his. 

“Knight, haven’t you a better welcome for 
me than this?” 

His face brightened a little as he replied, “I’m 
glad to see you, Torrey, old fellow! How did 
you come here?” 

“I've been here a week, on a visit to an old 
friend of mine, whose family have removed to 
the city. But I thought you were in college.” 

I saw a strange expression on his face, as the 
street lamp shone for a moment upon it. I 
could not tell what it meant. Then he gave a 
loud, short, hollow laugh, and I knew that 
something wrong had happened. 

“No; I’ve cut all that,” he said. 

“Cut college! Is that one of your old jokes, 
Knight?” I replied, his manner bewildering me 
more and more. 

“No. It’s a solemn fact. Jokes grow into 
facts sometimes, you know,” with another short, 
grating laugh. “The truth is, I’ve taken my 
fate into my own hands. I shall be likely to 
make a pretty boggle of it, too, before I get 
through.” 

Idid not know what to say more. At length 
he broke the silence. Slapping my shoulder 
with a kind of careless, half swaggering air, 
“How you’ve grown of late, old fellow!” 

“Yes; but. not so much as you,” looking at 
the stout, compact limbs, the broad chest, and 
the head pvised in its old, careless, assertive 
pride above the shoulders. 

“There’s been time for a good deal of change 
in both of us. Do you know itis nearly two 
years since you were at Oak’s Head?” 

With these words how the old memories 
rushed and crowded upon me; the careless, 
happy days of those four wecks, for Knight’s 
visit had quadrupled the length first assented 
to by his parents. 

The hill-country air seemed the very elixir of 
strength and life to him. It put fresh muscle 
on his bones, and rounded his thin cheeks every 
day. Pressy and I liked our cousin, better, I 

think, than Esther did, for her prejudices 
were stiff-necked things, and she bore a grudge 
against him from the beginning. 

Ah, those merry, rollicking, happy days! I 
looked back with pleasure upon them, as I stood 
by my cousin’s side in the great, whirling, 
greedy city. And yet, I remembered how, even 
then, the quick, dominant temper had more 
than once shown itself when any thing dis- 
Pleased him. It was never directed toward 
Pressv or me, it is true, but I had felt that it 
Was there still, and remembered now, how old 
Esther had set her grim jaws together, and 
shaken her gray head as the stage rolled away 
With Knight at the last. 

“They'll see trouble with that boy yet,” she 
said. “He’s got an awful temper, that he’s 
never mastered.” 

The old woman’s words came to my mind like 
— Had it come true so soon as 


— mention of Oak’s Head seemed to move 
a ‘ Those old days I'd like to go back 

em again,” he said; “but, as you say, a 
great deal has happened since then.” 


r.. little sharp pain, in spite of himself, showed 


Careless and loud. 


RARE sPoRt.—| See page 806.) 


“A great deal less has happened at Oak’s Head 
than to you, in the noise and press of the great 
world. You wouldn’t find us much changed if 
you came to us again, Knight, and the welcome 
would be as warm as ever.” 

He threw his arms suddenly about my neck. 
His impulses, whether for good or evil, were 
always sudden ones, and hurried him out on 
their strong tides. 

“O, Torrey, you are a good fellow. Do you 
remember that day you jumped into the river 
just asI was going down? You’d better have 
left me to sink. I wasn’t worth the saving.” 

“Don’t say that, Knight,” for the tone more 
than the words hurt me. “I would do tho very 
same thing again.” 

“You’d be a fool for your pains, then.” His 
defiant, reckless manner made me shudder. 
There could be no doubt something had gone 
terribly wrong with him. 

“Knight,” I said, my arm in his, “this is no 
place to talk, and I have a great deal to say.” 

“T’'d like to see you, but I have an engage- 
ment to-night. I'll try and call upon you be- 
fore you leave town.” 

I saw he wanted to shake me off. Why it 
was I don’t know, but that made me cling to 
him the more, with a feeling that it was not too 
late to do him good. 

“f leave town to-morrow,” I said, “and this is 
our last chance to see each other.” 

Reluctantly my cousin turned, and com- 
menced walking toward Broadway with me. 
It was a chilly night, and the sky overhead was 
cold and dark. It seemed to me there was grief 
there, also, for the lost moon and stars. 

Knight joked and chatted in a loud, reckless 
fashion. Did he get that at college, I won- 
dered? Whether he did or not, it was evident 
that words and laughter were only meant to 
cover up something beneath. 

Was it beyond my reach or help? I began to 
wonder. At least I would try to be of service 
to him. ; 

When we reached Broadway, my cousin 
turned suddenly, and said,— 

“It’s of no use, Torrey; I’ve business on 
hand, and Im sorry. You’ll think I’m con- 
founded rude, but I can’t help it; I must leave 
you here.” 

He held out his hand. I was a boy still, and 
he, only sixteen, was older than I. 

Thus dismissed, I shrank from pressing my- 
self on him; but one look into the bright, 
unsteady eyes made me resolute. I had sa@ed 


Knight once, when he shouted to me from the 
dark, hungry currents of the river,—would I 





If in his voice, that he tried to make so| 


turn away now, when it might be he was going 
down to a death more fearful than the bed of 


== 


“No, Knight. I shall stick this time. It’s 
my last chance,” catching and clutching his 
arm, and looking him steadily in the face. “I 
am going to follow you.” 

He folded his arms and looked at me with a 
fierce, bitter, mocking expression. 

“You'll follow me, will you, Torrey Hol- 
brook ?” 

“T intend to do it, Knight.” 

“No doubt you’d go, whether I wanted you 
or not, if you’d once made up your mind to do 
it, for there is stubborn stuff under that boyish 
face of yours; but you’ll not fancy the place 
I’m going to.” 

“Where is it?” 

“To the devil, I expect,” in a sharp, mocking 
tone. 

I put up my hands. 
Knight.” 

“I thought it would stagger you. 
good fellow. 


“Don’t say that, 


You’re a 
I don't want to drag you down 
with me. Let’s shake hands, and go our differ- 
ent ways. Good luck to yours, Torrey.” 

Knight held out bis hand: I grasped it. A 
flood of light from the thick gas lamps poured 
on his face. “Knight,’’ I said, “I saved your life 
once. You and I know that I never meant to 
tell you of it; but now, for the sake of what I 


with you.” 
His face worked a moment. 
strained itself into the bright, unsteady eyes. 


out and throttle him. 


nalled an omnibus. 
withont another word, we both sprang in. 


Knight was stopping. 
room, a small, shabby affair. 
large, luxurious room at the Pinery. 

“This is my den. You would come, Tqrrey 


reckless, desperate still. 

I sat down; so did he. 
other. 
this?” 


working. 


Knight, think of your father and mother!" 
He drew a quick breath or two. A spasm o 
pain and misery convulsed his face. 





the waters? 


his arms up. “I wish I was dead,—I wish 


once did, don’t turn me off. Let me go home 
Something 


He was but a boy yet, a rash, passionate, self- 
willed hoy, with an awful temper ever lying in 
wait, like thieves in solitary highways, to spring 


“Come along then, if you will,” and he sig- 
The next moment, and . : : : 

A | Some probing questions, made up his mind to 
short walk after we left the omnibus, through 
one of the narrow, crowded streets that lie near 
the East River, and we came to the hotel where 
He led me up to his 
I thought of his 


The quarters suit my purse, at least,” his air 


We looked at each 
“Knight, what has brought you to 


“T told you before; the devil,” he said, getting 
up and tossing the chair over, and pacing the 


room, with his hands over his head, and his face 


“Do your family know you are here? O 


He threw 


was lying, this moment, a cold, white heap, 
at the bottom of the river!” 

“Tell me the worst, Knicht; tell me what is 
the truth. I am your friend. You must tell 
me.” 

A violent sob answered me. He was only a 
boy, still, as I said. He threw himself on the 
lounge, and moans and tears wrenched and 
shook him. 

When at last he grew calmer, he laid his head 
on my knee, and in fragments, in gasping 
| breaths and broken words, the whole miserable 
| story at last came from his unwilling lips. 

The mischief began with a foolish rivalry at 
college. Knight had been the leader of one of 
; the base-ball clubs. The leader of the rival 
club was a member of a higher class, and, at 
the commencement of the quarrel, had dis- 
played just that cool, aggravating insolence, 
which goads a temper like Knight’s into mad- 
ness. 

If he told me the truth, and I have no doubt 
he intended to, my cousin had displayed a won- 
deful mastery of himself at the beginning of 
the quarrel, but petty injuries and insults, that 
galled the more because of an outward show of 
forbearance and courtesy, at last kindled into a 
blaze the fiery temper of Knight. 

His cool antagonist also lost self-control, and 
fierce and bitter words ended in hard and sting- 
ing blows. 

The two, stimulated by friends, fought like 
madmen, and, in the fight, Knight’s opponent 
went down, and was severely injured. 

The whole affair came to the knowledge of 
the faculty, and all the circumstances were so 
disposed as to give to Knight the position of 
ringleader, and to his conduct the darkest com- 
plexion. 

It was felt, for the sake of all engaged in the 
brawl, that an example must be made. Knight 
was expelled from college. 

Without courage to return home, and an- 
nounce the disgraceful fact to his family, the 
boy had, through the agency of some of his 
classmates, who were indignant at the decision 
of the faculty, managed to suppress the tidings 
of his expulsion; so that he was doubtful 
whether they had yet reached the Pinery. 

He had been a favorite in college, and some 
of his old cronies had persuaded him to come 
to New York. 

Here Knight plunged into dissipation of one 
sort and another. He had gambled and won 
some money, and there had not been a day in 
which he had not drowned his misery, in part, 
by strong draughts of wine. 

But this was not the worst. Every day his 
funds became less in amount, and at last he 
grew desperate. His uncle had an old business 
friend in the city, and Knight had twice bor- 
rowed money of him on his father’s and uncle’s 
credit, and had lost it at the gaming table! 

Knight was certain the gentleman at last 
suspected something was wrong, and had, after 





write to the boy’s relatives. How, like a sudden 
earthquake, that letter would bring dismay and 
grief to the Pinery! 

The very thought made the ground quake 
under Knight’s feet. He could never go home, 
he thought,—never look in the old faces again; 
so he had engaged to ship on board a whaling 
vessel, which was going on a three years’ cruise. 
She was to start to-morrow. 

Knight intended to write a letter to his father 
and mother before he left, he said. 

“If I am out on the wide sea, with leagues of 
stormy waves between us, their hearts may be 
softened, reading my story; and perhaps, when 
I come back, if t live through all the dreadful 
time, they will forgive me,—even Uncle 
Gai -¢.” 

© And this is all, Knight?” I said, after he had 
f | finished the miserable story, with the gas-lights 
blinking in through the uncurtained windows, 
I! and the biack, empty, desolate sky overhead. 
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THE YOUTHS’ 


COMPANION. 








“That is all. P’ve made a clean breast of it. 
You’ve dragged the whole out of me. Do you 
wonder now that I said I wish I was dead?” 

(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 
RARE SPORT. 

Among a group of fine country residences, 
near one of our great cities, stands an old farm- 
house—once the only one fcr miles around— 
whose owner sold all the land to its present 
rich occupants. Of course the old house looks 
very mean compared with the new ones; but 
the sons of the farmer resolved to keep their 
birthplace, and to Ict it stand empty rather 
than rent it to tenants who would annoy the 
neighbors. 

At length, however, the windows were thrown 
open and washed; the weeds were pulled up in 
the front yard, one load of plain, old-fashioned 
furniture was carried into the house, and two 
queer-looking old ladies appeared, managing all. 

They wore caps, with plaited borders, and wide 
ribbon bows. They went about hoopless and 
lank, when other women looked like walking 
hogsheads. They wore shoes, of the style called 
“buskins,” when they were in vogue, with very 
white stockings, which were displayed to good 
advantage by their dresses, which were short 
enough for convenience. 

The strangers had no servant, but they seemed 
always at Icisure, working among the flowers 
or netting gay worsteds by the parlor window. 

The school children became very curious to 
know their history, some of them hoping it 
might be involved in mystery, and so create a 
little excitement. They set a story going that 
neither the old ladies nor their two cats ever 
ate any thing! But this was soon refuted by 
the butcher, who said they bought the best his 
cart contained, and by the man who supplied 
them with milk and eggs, and got promptly 
paid. 

They were pronounced “queer,” because they 
didn’t get acquainted with the ladies, and were 
very dignified when servants made advances 
toward them. The first was certainly not their 
fault; the last was their pleasure. 

The church was more than a mile from them; 
and as they were not strong to walk, they did 
not appear there. So the curiosity of the young 
folks was not gratified by a sight of their Sun- 
day clothes, which were supposed to be of the 
strangest style possible. 

There were many polite boys and gentle girls 
in the neighborhood; but there were also a few 
rude ones. Among these was Walter Harding, 
who regarded himself the wit of the little pri- 
vate school. Ilis chief amusement was to visit 
burlesque minstrels and other comic perform- 
ers on Saturday afternoon, and then to imitate 
them during the week. 

He once thought it funny to order, by a note, 
butter from an old farmer, three miles off, for a 
neighbor of his father, who never heard of the 
farmer till he came on this fool’s errand. He 
rang his chamber bell, which brought a weary 
servant up two or three flights of stairs for noth- 
ing; and then laughed at her for her pains. He 
took the tongue from the teacher’s bell, and 
thought it fine sport to see his surprise when 
it failed to make any sound. 

Now this young gentleman thought these 
strange old ladies were fair game for him, and 
set his great mind to work to devise plans for 
annoying them! 

Taking all the trouble to bring a bit of raw 
steak in his pocket on his way to school, he 
called to their large Malta cat, who spent much 
of his time in the gravel walk chasing butter- 
flies. Of course he was charmed with the dain- 
ty feast; and while intent upon it, our hero and 
a chosen friend captured him and carried him 
to a little grove some rods from the house. 

There they tied a string of small bells round 
his neck, an old dinner bell to his tail, and 
placed-a black boy-doll from the nursery astride 
his back, and fastened it on so firmly that “Ned” 
could not dislodge it by all the rolling and 
scratching powers of which he was master. 
They then covered his paws with Spaulding’s 
glue, or something of the same nature, and let 
him loose in a state bordering on distraction— 
—if cats ever do go distracted. 

After various efforts to relieve himself of his 
burden, poor Ned remembered that he had 
friends at home, and rushed wildly over a sweet 
briar, through a window into the parlor where 
the old ladies were sitting. He sprang on to the 
table, upsetting and breaking a vase of flow- 
ers, and dashing the water over the books; 
thence on to the light chintz cover of the sofa, 
leaving tracks of sand and glue behind him 
there and on the pure white matting of the floor, 
and making a great deal of mischief as well as 
of work. 





Of course the old ladies were very indignant, 
but they knew that keeping still was the best 
policy, and laying away the knit doll for future 
use, hoped such rudeness would not be repeated. 

The joke was too good to be kept to them- 
selves; so the brave boys told of it, and de- 
scribed the scene when Ned sprang into the 
older woman’s lap and stuck fast there—a scene 
which never took place! 

One night these two boys were returning late 
from a little party, and seeing a faint light 
glimmering in an upper room of the farm-house, 
decided that “the old birds were settling into 
their nests.” 

So they set up a terrible groaning under their 
window. When the sash went up, they had 
slipped round to the other side of the house, 
and were groaning there. They thought they 
were poking fun at cowardly women, but they 
were mistaken. While making such a noise as 
prevented their hearing any other sound, the 
door suddenly opened, and the younger of the 
two women confronted them with a light in her 
hand. She gota full view of their forms and 
faces before they ran off, and knew them ever 
after. 

The butcher and baker were the only medium 
of communication between the strangers and 
their neighbors,—the mothers of two of the fam- 
ilies were always “going to call on them,” but 
never had done so. Through these men they 
had learned that the older of the two sisters 
was a widow,whose only son and supporter had 
gone on a foreign voyage as a mate; that the 
younger one was a maiden lady, and that both 
had recently come from England, that thus 
they might see more of the young mate, who 
sailed from an American port. 

This gave them a claim to some respect 
among the boys; and the girls, in passing the 
house, had often stopped to ask about the flow- 
ers; and some of them had given the old ladies 
seeds and fruit, and were looked on as friends 
by the lonely women. 

One morning, as the young folks were pass- 
ing to school, the gaunt maiden lady came down 
to the gate and said that her nephew had just 
returned from Calcutta, and had brought some 
very curious things with him, which she would 
be glad to showthem. And to their amaze- 
ment, they were asked to take tea with the 
stranger the next evening. 

“Bring all your little school boys and girls,” 
she said, “and I think we shall be able to amuse 
you.” 

When this general invitation was given, Wal- 
ter Harding and his friend rather shrank from 
accepting it; but they were very anxious to 
see the young sailor and to hear of the voyage; 
so they concluded that they were not known as 
the author of the pranks they had played. 
When the hour came they were there, dressed 
in their best, and looking very much like young 
gentlemen! 

They were graciously and politely received 
by the strangers, who, despite their odd gar- 
ments and lack of servants, were ladies. They 
were charmed by the free and easy manners of 
the young sailor, and by his tales of the sea and 
of life in India. 

They were invited to partake of refreshments 
at a table spread with rich old China and silver, 
and laden with many delicacies, among which 
were several varietics of East Indian preserves. 

The curiosities the young mate had brought 
home at different times, were all brought out 
for their amusement; and each girl and boy 
were presented with a rich sea shell. After the 
maiden lady had placed a beautiful shell, rich- 
ly tinted with green and gold, in the hand of 
Walter Harding, he whispered to his bosom 
friend,— 

“Now I’m sure she didn’t know us, or she 
never would have done this!” 

The young sailor walked out into the old or- 
chard after tea with them, and they sat on the 
grass listening to tales of sea-serpents and of 
tiger hunts, some of which were rather too mar- 
vellous for any thing short of fiction. But they 
entertained the young guests, whether true or 
not, and perhaps he believed them himself; for 
sailors are often very credulous. 

When the dew began to fall they went into 
the plain little parlor again. While they were 
all listening to a description of East Indian 
games, Maltese Ned came in and walked across 
the floor, drawing his long and richly-furred 
tail after him on the matting, as if shy of so 
many strangers. Perhaps he was afraid of 
boys! 

Walter Harding, now quite at his ease, stooped 
down and caught Ned, on his way to his cush- 
ion in an easy chair. He took him on his knee 
and besun to stroke him very gently from the 
top of his head to the tip of his tail. 





This did not suit the gentleman from Malta, 


and he struggled to free himself, calling the at- 
tention of the company to the contest, when the 
maiden lady said,— 

“This is not the first battle you and Ned have 
fought, I believe, Master Harding; and while I 
think of it, let me tell you that the bells and the 
doll are here at your disposal.” 

If she had shot our young hero with a pistol, 
she could hardly have brought him lower. His 
face turned crimson and he could scarcely keep 
back the tears of mortification. As the young 
folks were not looking at him now, he tried to 
forget the rebuff and to pretend that he did not 
understand the remark. 

But when they got ready to go home, Miss 
Curtis, the maiden lady, put a little package in 
his hand, saying, in a low tone, “I’m afraid 
your little sister has missed her doll all these 
months.” 

“She hasn’t lost any doll!” cried Walter, in 
great confusion. 

“Yes, my boy, she has,” replied the lady; “‘for 
on the little handkerchief in the pocket of the 
black boy was written, ‘Susie Harding’s Sam- 
bo.’ ” 

Walter’s face turned very red. He caught 
the package from Miss Curtis’ hand and threw 
it over the wall into the orchard; and then, 
without a farewell word, he ran off home, not 
waiting for his companions. 

The mothers of the young folks, feeling grate- 
ful to the old ladies for this kind attention, soon 
called on them, and proved them neighbors not 
a whit behind themselves in intelligence and 
true worth. 

This little party was but the beginning of the 
entertainments the kind old ladies prepared for 
the young people around them; but it was the 
last one poor Walter Harding ever went to. 
Although he was always invited with the rest, 
he never again dared to face the aged strangers 
to whom he had been so cruelly rude; nor did 
he ever pass their house when he could avoid 
it, choosing to go “’cross lots” to and from 
school rather than meet their eye. He paid 
dearly for his “rare sport.” J. D.C. 





<~@e——— 
For the Companion. 
THE BILL OF FARE. 


On a cheerless November evening, between 
nine and ten o’clock, Mr. Carter, a gentleman 
connected with one of the institutions for the 
poor in New York, was walking home from his 
night-school, when he spied before him a lonely 
little girl, with a small paper in her hand, which 
she seemed to be trying to read by the light of 
the street lamps. 

She was miserably clad. As she moved 
slowly forward, still poring over her paper, Mr. 
Carter slackened his pace, and kept behind her, 
curious to see what she was doing. 

As he came nearer the little reader, she had 
advanced within the blaze of a large shop win- 
dow, and stopped, intent on spelling out the 
words of a bill of fare of some eating house, 
that she had picked up in the streets. Never 
did astronomer peruse the stars, or geologist 
the rocks, more eagerly than did the hungry 
eyes of the child devour the tempting words 
printed on that dirty piece of paper: 

“Roast beef, roast lamb, roast pork, roast 
veal, chicken-pie, veal-pie, baked beans, baked 
Indian pudding.” 

As if to aggravate the hunger of her poor 
little stomach, just then a delicious odor of 
mingled good things came up from below, 
through the grating of the pavement. 

It happened that the window by whose light 
she read, was the window of a restaurant, and 
the cooking in the basement was still going on. 

“Oysters, fried, raw and stewed,” the child- 
ish voice still read on. ‘Custard-pie, apple-pie, 
mince-pie, peach-pie, cream-pie, lemon-pie,’’— 

Here Mr. Carter touched her on her shoulder. 
She turned, with a frightened look; but his kind 
tone reassured her. 

“My little girl,” he said, “will you sell me 
that bill of fare?” And, before she could stam- 
mer a reply, he was taking out his pocket-book. 

It was his delicate way of doing favors. He 
meant to give her enough to buy her a good 
supper, and she shouldn’t even know that it 
was a charity. 

“What is your name?” he asked, taking the 
paper she now held out to him, and putting 
into her hand half a dollar. 

“Jane Baldwin.” Her answer seemed to 
strike him strangely. 

He looked at her a moment very earnestly. 

@ Come in here,” he said; and they turned 
into the restaurant together. 

No more direct questions were asked till Jane 
had eaten heartily of the supper which Mr. 
Carter ordered. There was no lack of conver- 


— 


that himself, as he well knew how to do, til] 
quite won by his manner, the little girl became 
communicative, and told him she was an or. 
phan, and had fled, only that day, from a low 
woman, living in one of the wretchedest quar. 
ters of the city, who had taken her in, and kept 
her to do her begging. She had had nothing 
to eat since the night before. 

“How old are you?” 

“Ten.” 

“Who taught you to read?” 

“My mother.” 

“How long has your mother been dead?” 
“She died ’most a year ago.” 

“Do you remember your father?” 

“Yes, some. When the war come, he went 
away to fight, and was killed right off.” 

“What did your mother do then?” 

“She cried a great deal, and took in washing.” 

“Was it hard work that killed her, do you 
think ?” 

“J don’t know—I guess so. After a while she 
stopped washing—she used to say her side 
ached—and then she sewed some, and by-and- 
by she got knitting to do. It was easier, she 
said. And one morning she was dead in the 
bed. They said it was heart-disease,” and the 
child’s voice faltered. 

“Do you remember that your mother ever 
said any thing about any friends that she had 
—her own folks, Imean—and where they lived?” 
Mr. Carter asked, after a little pause, during 
which he looked very sad himself. 

“No—only that once or twice when she was 
crying, she talked a little about “Uncle George,” 
—my uncle, she said he was—and wished she 
knew where he lived, so she could write to him 
about me.” 

“And you never found ‘Uncle George,’ did 
you?” said Mr. Carter, the tears filling his eyes 
now. 

“No.” 

Both sat for a minute in silence. “Jane,” 
said the good man at length, looking at the lit- 
tle girl with a smile, “do you know I am going 
to take you home with me?” 

The child returned his look with great, round 
eyes, and answered nothing. What could she 
say? , 

“You have no home now. The woman who 
kept you to do begging, would beat you, you 
say, if you went back there. Where did you 
mean to go?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Would you like to go with me?” 

“Yes,” 

And that was all the agreement they made. 

They left the restaurant together. Mr. Car- 
ter's thoughts were busy as he walked home 
wards, leading his foundling by the hand, and 
he talked but little. He was running over in 
his own mind the painful scenes of twelve 
years ago, when his handsome, high-spirited 
sister married against her parents’ wishes, and 
went out from the home roof, he knew not 
whither. 

He had traced her, afterwards, to a distant 
State, and several letters had passed between 
them, during which correspondence he had rea- 
son to infer, in spite of her pride, that would 
confess nothing, that she was very far from 
happy. > 

Since the war broke out, he had heard noth- 
ing of her, save that her husband was among 
the first volunteers. 

From a boy of eighteen, he was now grown 
toa man of thirty, with a family of his own. 
Many changes had marked the years between; 
bitter ones for his old country home—his mother 
had died—bitter ones, too, for his poor sister! 
And who was this orphan child by his side? 
Indeed it seemed plain enough who she was. 

That night, when Jane had been kindly cared 
for, and Mr. Carter was alone with his wife, he 
told the story of the bill of fare, and of the 
child’s probable parentage, and the wonderful 
providence that had thrown her in his path. 

The man whom his sister married was Henry 
Baldwin. He knew from one of her own letters, 
that she had a little girl named Jane. The age 
of this child corresponded with the date given 
there. Her features bore the family likeness. 
Could there be any doubt about the matter? 

Mrs. Carter heartily shared her husband's 
interest in this strange discovery, and seconded 
his resolution to provide the child a home. Her 
kindly zeal was not at all lessened by the we 
pearance of Jane, next day, when, after being 
thoroughly washed, and clothed in new, po 
garments, she presented herself at the breakfas 
table. 

There could no longer be any doubt that = 
was the lost sister’s orphan. Her face plainly 
told it. She was a pretty child, and Mr. cnr 
ter’s own little boy and girl were quite charm 





sation, however. The good gentleman managed 


with her. 
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“Poor, dear, proud woman!” the good man 
would murmur, as he looked on the face of his 
young charge, and thought of her mother. 
“ghe died without warning, and had no time to 
think of providing a bome for her child, but, 
please God, she shall have one. And he kept 
his word. 

Five years have passed since “Uncle George” 
found his little niece, a half-starved waif in the 
streets of New York, poring over the tempting 
list of table delicacies, printed on that crumpled 
piece of paper. But Mr. Carter still carefully 
preserves the old bill of fare, as a memento of 
the goodness of God, who “gathers the lambs 
in His arms, and carries them in His bosom.” 

Jane is now a “young lady” of fifteen, and the 
best we will say of her, (and it is much) is that 
all the love and indulgence she has received at 
the hands of her kindred and benefactors has 
not injured her. T. B. 

———__~+or- 





For the Companion. 
THE PEDDLER. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

Avery miscellaneous household was that of 
the Cottons, being composed mainly of waifs 
and strays from the households of other people. 
Albert, the son and heir, was the only one who 
had any legal claim to a place in the family 
record. 

This state of things was due to Mrs. Cotton, 

whose motherly heart, like a Broadway omni- 
bus, always had room for “one more,” but her 
husband could not complain, inasmuch as she 
was just as ready to receive his relations as her 
own. 
For example, Nabbie, the half-wit, was her 
cousin’s child, but the old man who pattered 
about in imaginary usefulness, was his father. 
Berthe, the orphan girl, was related to neither, 
and Mr. Cotton did venture a meek remon- 
strance when his wife proposed to adopt her. 

“Charity is a good thing,” said he, “but I 
suppose it doesn’t require us to come to the 
poor-house ourselves for the sake of keeping 
other folks out.” 

“Never fear, father, we shall get along some- 
how,” replied his better half, patting him on 
the shoulder, and so the matter was settled. 

Uncle Caleb was Mrs. Cotton’s brother, but 
he was such a jovial, jolly soul that when he 
came home from sea, he always brought his 
own welcome with him, and when he went 
away again, he left behind him a long, bright 
track, like the wake of one of his own vessels. 
He owned Neptune, the bull-dog, of whom Mrs. 
Cotton took charge in his absence. 

Old Towzer, lame, half blind, lazy and super- 
annuated, was the property of grandfather. 
Mr. Cotton said it would be a pity to separate 
two who had grown old together. 

Pug, the fierce and ugly little terrier, belonged 
to Albert. Nobody else could bear the sight of 
him. The two cats and an annual crop of kit- 
tens, of which the census was never taken, 
completed the household. They all lived in 
great harmony together excepting Pug and the 
cats, 

Mrs. Cotton always made it a point to cele- 
brate the birthdays of her family, in some way 
orother. It might be simply by turkey and 
plum-pudding at dinner, or it might be an even- 
ing entertainment. All depended on circum- 
stances and the taste and habits of the hero of 
the occasion. 

When Berthe was seventeen years old, which 
happened on the twenty-sixth of August, all 
the young people in the neighborhood were in- 
Vited in toeat pears and melons. When their 
mirth was at its height, they heard the three 
dogs all barking in chorus. Uncle Caleb went 
‘0 the open door, and saw by the moonlight 
that they were barking at a peddler who was 
leaning over the gate. He was not fond of the 
craft himself, and was ordering him away in a 
loud voice, when Mrs. Cotton came to the door. 

‘Not to-night, brother, of all nights in the 
Year,” said she, and invited the peddlerin. He 
“4s @ good looking young man, in appearance 
‘ier above his calling, and was soon quite at 
4.5 Case, 

Nearly all the guests had brought some lit- 
le gift for Berthe, seeing which, the peddler, 
Who had jewelry for sale, opened his pack, and 
oe acceptance of a plain gold locket. 
2 48 curious to watch Nabbie when the pack 

‘s opened. The dull and idiotic look disap- 
wae from her countenance, and the vacant 

hes rnad lighted vp with a wild gleam like 
pa insanity. She had all the delight of a 

8ce in beads, trinkets and gew-gaws. The 
a Noticed her appearance and good-na- 

Y gave her a string of blue glass beads. 
who “ ay the evening, old Grandfather Cotton, 
become very childish, tottered out of 


sheep-skin bag in which he kept his money. 
Untying the string with trembling hands, he 
took out a silver half-dollar, and gave it to 
Berthe, saying, 

“Keep it, dearie, to remember grandpa by 
when he is gone.” 

“I will, dear grandpa,” said Berthe, and 
kissed him with tears in her eyes. 

Then Albert made a hole through the piece, 
and Berthe put a blue ribbon through it and 
hung it round her neck. Last of all Uncle Ca- 
leb presented his gift, a watch of beautiful 
workmanship, which he had brought from Ge- 
neva. Instead of the usual figures to mark 
the hours, there were the letters of her name, 
Berthe Wagner. 

The evening closed with a good old-fashioned 

contra-dance, in which everybody joined but 
Prudence Clap, who played the harpsichord, and 
grandfather who sat in the chimney corner and 
kept time with his foot. 
Mrs. Cotton invited the peddler to pass the 
night, but he declined, thanking her very po- 
litely for her hospitality, and walked home with 
Prudence Clap. Berthe slept late the next 
morning, but the first thing she thought of 
when she opened her eyes, was her beautiful 
watch. She ran to the bureau to look at it even 
before she put on her clothes. The drawer was 
open and the watch was gone. “They have 
taken it to show to some caller,” she said to 
herself, and dressed quite leisurely. 

When she went down stairs and made in- 
quiries, she was startled to learn that no one 
had been in her chamber, or seen the watch 
since she herself wore it the night before. She 
searched again more thoroughly than before, 
but the watch was not to be found, nor the 
locket, nor the half-dollar. 

“The peddler!” exclaimed two or three at 
once. 

“Yes, it must have been he,” said Berthe, 
looking very pale. 

“Don’t fret, my dear,” said Uncle Caleb, 
“we'll overhaul the rascal in double-quick 
time.” 

“You may arrest him as much as you please,” 
said Mrs. Cotton, “but that peddler is as inno- 
centas Iam. You may take my word for it.” 

Uncle Caleb laughed and said, “If ever I’m 
tried for piracy, I should like you for my judge.” 

Then he and Albert, and the deputy-sheriff 
and the constable, and half the male inhabi- 
tants of the town besides, went in pursuit of 
the criminal. They traced him to a tavern, 
which they surrounded to prevent his escape. 

They might have saved themselves the trouble, 
for although the young man was much sur- 
prised when he heard the charge against him, 
and protested his innocence, he went out and 
surrendered himself voluntarily. He was dulx 
examined and tried, and his pack and his 
clothing thoroughly searched, but no stolen 
goods were brought to light, and not the slight- 
est evidence appeared against him. 

The case was therefore reluctantly dismissed. 
But though the law cannot punish a man on 
suspicion, society can. 

Everybody has heard of the Quaker and the 
dog. “I will not hurt thee,” quoth the Quaker, 
“but I will give thee a bad name,” and immedi- 
ately began to cry “mad dog, mad dog,”’ where- 
upon all the men and boys were after him with 
stones and sticks and pelted him to death. 

So with the peddler. Such a hue and cry 
was raised against him that no one would have 
him in the house, or purchase the smallest 
article of Lim. Travel where he would, the 
unfortunate man found that his reputation had 
preceded him, and in tho end he disappeared 
from that part of the country. 

Mrs. Cotton, who never could be made to be- 
lieve in the peddler’s guilt, started a theory of 
her own, which was scouted by everybody else, 
however. It was that Nabbie might be the 
culprit. 

“Why, what on earth should she want of the 
things? and how has she disposed of them?” 

“You know she likes every thing that shines,” 
said Mrs. Cotton, “even little bits of looking- 
glass. How she has disposed of them I don’t 
know, but such persons are sometimes very 
cunning.” 

She questioned Nabbie about it, but the girl 
only looked ten times more idiotic than before, 
and answered, “Me don’ no.” Once or twice 
when coaxed to tell where the missing articles 
were, she said, ‘Up chimby, me guess.” 

Twenty years passed away. Grandfather 
had gone the way of all the earth, and Nabbie 
had soon followed him. Uncle Caleb had taken 
to himself a wife, and a rich and handsome 
gentieman from California had married Pru- 
dence Clap. Albert and his wife Berthe, with 

their six children, were still living at the old 





eroom, and returned bringing with him the 





good care of Mr. and Mrs. Cotton, now a com- 
fortable elderly couple. 

It was when the house was undergoing some 
repairs, and the masons were at work on the 
chimney, that a door was discovered leading 
into a closet which none of the family had ever 
known of before. <All gathered around with 
exclamations of wonder and curiosity, and 
Hope, Albert’s eldest daughter, said she saw 
something shining in the corner. She thrust 
in her hand and drew out a watch, with the 
name “Berthe Wagner,” on the dial-plate to 
mark the hours. 

She putin her hand again and drew out an 
odd old coin, in itself as great a curiosity to 
the young people as an old Continentaler in his 
regimentals would have been, if such could 
have suddenly appeared before them. 

Besides these, there were the locket and an 
odd jumble of broken glass, knitting-needles, 
thimbles, ete.,etc. And so the mystery of years 
was explained at last. On this secret cupboard 
Nabbie had chanced to stumble in her prowl- 
ings about the house, and this was what she 
meant by saying “Up chimby, me guess.” 
“And now the peddler’s innocence must be 
proclaimed; would that we could find some clue 
to him,” said Albert. 

“You won’t have to look far,” said Mrs. 
Cotton. 

“Why, mother?” 

“He is Prudence Clap’s husband.” 

“Tow long have you known it?” 

“From the first minute I set eyes on him, but 
I wasn’t going to tell, when you all thought he 
was @ thief.” 
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ADVENTURE AT SEA. 

There is no danger, amongst the many to 
which seamen are exposed, so much or so 
justly to be dreaded as fire. 

During the long years I have served afloat, I 
have, with one exception, which I am about to 
relate, escaped actual contact with this our 
most dreaded enemy. 

Many years ago, I took a passage from the 
Cape of Good Hope to the Mauritius, in an 
English ship, the Forward, bound to that island 
with a cargo of stores and coal for the gov- 
ernment. 

She was commanded by a rough old sea dog, 
and was manned with about as useless and 
unruly a set of sailors as could well be picked 
up. 

Our passengers, besides myself, consisted of 
a French creole and his wife, and two young 
men who were going out to fill situations ina 
merchant’s office; and with all heads counted, 
we numbered thirty-four souls. 

Like most merchant vessels, she only carried 
three boats. 

All went on well until we got to about three 
hundred miles from the Mauritius. 

It was a lovely evening; the breeze was fair, 
the sky cloudless, and the ocean had scarcely a 
ripple on it, and we were all indulging in the 
hope that a very short time would see the end 
of our voyage. 

About nine o’clock, as the passengers and 
skipper were seated round the cabin table, dis- 
cussing the probable time of our arrival at Port 
Louis, the chief mate hurriedly entered, and 
whispering something to the captain, both hasti- 
ly left the cabin and went on deck. 

Perceiving there was something the matter, I 
followed, and on reaching the top of the com- 
panion ladder, found the quarter-ieck deserted 
by all save the helmsman. 

At the same instant I heard from forward the 
dread cry of “Fire! Fire! Fire!’ 

To rush along the gangway and join the ter- 
rified group collected round the fore-hatch was 
but the work of an instant, and then I saw, 
from the quantity of light blue smoke issuing 
from the crevices of the hatch cover, that a fire, 
and no small one, was raging amongst the 
cargo. 

The captain had directed the cover to be 
taken off; but I sang out to them not to do it; 
but it was too late. The hatch was removed, 
and in an instant an angry flame burst upwards 
with a roar, andin such a volume, as to show 
that the fire had gained sufficient hold to make 
it extremely unlikely that we should be able to 
subdue it. 

By this time the rest of the passengers and 
crew had come on deck, and the captain form- 
ing us in lines, we endeavored, by pouring 
buckets of water dewm the hatch, to quench 
our foe; but in vain. 

This the men soon perceived. They at once 
showed their true colors, and, disregarding all 
orders from their officers, rushed into the fore- 
castle to secure their own effects. 


The captain, mates, and myself then held a 








house where we saw them first, and taking 


and veer them astern, in readiness, should we 
be compelled to abandon the ship. 

By this time the men had collected on the 
quarter-deck with their bags and bundles, and 
the captain and I addresesd them, telling them 
what we proposed doing. 

Picking out four of the best hands, the chief 
officer succeeded in getting the cutter over- 
board; she was then veered astern, and the 
third officer was stationed at the taffrail with a 
loaded musket, as sentry over her, with orders 
to shoot any person attempting to enter her 
without permission. 

We then launched the long boat. The stew- 
ard and a party of hands were told off to place 
provisions and water in her and the other 
boats, and then, the gig having been lowered, 
they were all made fast astern. 

The crew were extremely insubordinate, wish- 
ing to abandon the ship at once. 

At last they became so mutinous, I saw that 
if a very decided example was not made, they 
would proceed to extremities. So, quictly go- 
ing down to the cabin, I loaded a couple of 
brace of pistols, and returning to the deck, 
gave one brace to the captain, keeping the 
other myself. 

Upon this, several of the men said, with 
oaths, that they would not be controlled by 
man-of-war passengers; and one of them, 
snatching up a handspike, aimed a blow at my 
head. 

Jumping on one side, I escaped it, and imme- 
diately shot him through the shoulder; at the 
same instant I sprang upon him, bore him to 
the deck, and putting my other pistol to his 
head, threatened to kill him if he attempted to 
move. 

This had the desired effect, and he bellowed 
for mercy with all his might. Letting him get 
up, I placed him aft, under charge of the third 
officer. 

By this time all hope of saving the vessel 
had vanished, but we were loth to leave her un- 
til daylight, hoping that by that time some 
friendly sail might heave in sight; and men 
were stationed at the main and mizen topmast 
heads to look out. 

As the night wore on we found that the crew 
had gained access to the store-rooms. Several 
of them were evidently under the influence of 
liquor; so, our two younger passengers, armed 
with pistols, were placed as sentries over the 
store and spirit rooms. 

As soon as this fact became known, several 
of the men began to threaten what they would 
do unless free access to the rum-cask was al- 
lowed them; one of them exclaiming,— 
“Never mind, boys; if we have only a short 
life before us, we'll make it a merry one;” and 
he and several others declared, with oaths, that 
rum they wanted and rum they would have. 
The captain, pale and determined, took a po- 
sition at the head of the ladder, and said,— 

“Shame on you, men! For the sake of a lit- 

tle liquor now, would you lose your only chance 
of life? I should be sorry to do it, but ’'ll 
shoot the first man who attempts to go below.” 
This had the desired effect. 
The ship was now one mass of fire from her 
bows to her mainmast. The quarter-deck was 
still free from fire, but the heat on it was so in- 
tense that weall collected at the taffrail, and 
there remained, some violent, some in mute 
despair. 

It was now time for us to take to the boats. 
The gig was first hauled under thestern. In 
her went the third officer and six men. Next, 
the cutter received the first officer, myself, and 
eight men. The captain, passengers, and rest 
of the crew, in all seventeen, took the long- 
boat. 

Casting off from the burning wreck, we got 
the long-boat and cutter’s masts stepped, and 
made sail, the long-boat having the gig ia tow. 

It was now near daybreak. The occan was 
still calm, the sky serene, and not a cloud to be 
distinguished throughout the whole firmament. 
Not a sail was to be seen. A soft breeze rippled 
over the dark blue sea, and propelled us along 
at the rate of about three knots an hour. 
Astern of us was the burning ship; her fore 
and main-masts fell soon after we left. 

All that day we continued on our course. 
We had plenty of provisions, and knew that, 
unless the weather changed, we had, under 
God’s providence, every reason to hope that 
we should reach our port safely. 

Towards evening the wind increased. How- 
ever, all went on well until just after midnight, 
when @ heavy squall struck us, and carried 
away the cuttcr’s mast. We managed to get 
the mast and sail inboard, and, keeping the 
boat dead before the wind, made pretty good 
weather of it; but when it cleared off, the long- 
boat and gig were nowhere to be seen. 





council, and determined to get the boats out, 








Unfortunately for us, the long-boat only had 
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a compass, and we were now dependent upon 
the stars alone for our course. As soon as we 
could we fished our mast, and once more made 
sail, keeping a sharp look-out for the missing 
boats. 

At twelve o’clock (noon) that day,I calcu- 
lated that we had run about eighty miles since 
leaving the ship, and that, consequently, the 
Mauritius would be near about two hundred 
miles from us, 

At daybreak next day a light fair wind sprang 
up, which freshened into a glorious boat-sail- 
ing breeze; the weather was fine, and the fly- 
ing-fish rose around us in shoals, and not a few 
fell in the boat. We had directed our course all 
day by the sun. Just before sunset, one of the 
men cried out, “Sail right ahead, sir,” and on 
getting my glass to bear on her, I found, much 
to my delight, that it was the long-boat still 
towing the gig. 

Before midnight we had the pleasure of re- 
joining our shipmates, and hearty and warm 
were the greetings exchanged between us. 

All that night we kept company, and at sun- 
set next evening saw the high land of Mauri- 
tius. Closing the boats together, we returned 
thanks to God for our preservation; and early 
next morning we ran past the bell-buoy into 
the harbor of Port Louis, where I found the 
C——, the ship to which I belonged. 

This was my first, and, I sincerely hope, will 
be my last experience of fire at sea. 





——+> 
THE MISSING LETTER. 


Dear NELvIE,—I don’t like to ask you, but 
if you will be kind enough to lend me your 
French grammar,—send it by mail to-morrow, 
as soon as you get this,—(mine is lost) so that I 
can get through the examination creditably, I 
shall be forever obliged. 

We are having splendid times at croquet, 
now, and last night Charlie Devereau was here. 
Can’t you come over next Saturday? we have 
such glorious games! and I think Charlie will 
be here. At any rate, don’t you fail to come. 

As your book is so beautifully bound, you had 
better cover it, and I will be very, very careful. 
cee how much you think of it as a prize 
book. 





Ever yours, ete., etc., etc. DELIA. 


To-morrow came, and Delia looked for the cov- 
eted volume with eagerness. Nothing of that 
kind was to be got short of the city, a hundred 
miles away, and every other pupil was jealous 
of her text book. Delia was particularly anx- 
ious about her French, as she was a remarkably 
good scholar, and when the night-fall came and 
no book, she could have cried with vexation. 

“it’s mean of Nelly,” she said, with crimson 
cheeks, “and she’s all through school. If it 
don’t come early to-morrow, I shall fail, and it 
will be her fault. I never dreamed that she 
could refuse such a trifling request;.and she 
knows how I have set my heart upon taking the 
first prize. I can go over and study with Anne 
May, but one gets no good that way; besides, 
she’s a cross little thing and wants me to fail.” 

Saturday came, and at two in the afternoon, 
precisely, Nelly West made her appearance at 
her friend’s house. 

“I’m astonished!’ exclaimed Delia, her face 
reddening with anger. “The idea that she 
should refuse me her book without a single 
apology, and then have the face to come here to 
croquet.” : 

“But my dear,” said her mother, mildly, “she 
hasn’t refused the book, exactly, that I can see. 
You had better speak about it, and perhaps she 
will give you a good reason.” 

“Pll never speak about it,” retorted Delia, 
holding her head high, and looking very disa- 
greeable,—‘‘never! but I’ll let her know how I 
feel.” 

She was as good as her word. Nelly met her 
with a glowing face, a bright smile, a kind word, 
and fell back, astonished by the little lady’s 
hauteur. 

“How very strange!” she kept saying to her- 
self. “Whatis the matter with Delia Grant?’ 
but still she was too proud to ask for an expla- 
nation, and took her leave long before croquet 
time. 

“Now, I think I have sent her about her busi- 
ness,” said Delia, ready to ery, for of all her 
friends, she liked Nelly the best, “and to think 
a miserable book should part us!’’ she said. 

However, the mischief was done, and Delia 
was more wretched than she chose to acknowl- 
edge. A fortnight from that night her brother 
Harry came in and threw a letter on the table, 
with some official marks upon it. 

“Are you trying for an appointment, Del?” 
he asked, laughing, “that you have official doc- 
uments of that kind ?” 

Delia took up the letter in amazement. It 
was from Washington. She had no correspond- 
ents there, 

“It’s marked ‘Free’,” said Harry. 





“How queer!” laughed Delia, opening the 
envelope. Then she flushed, then paled, and 
cried,— 

“O, mamma!” in a voice of consternation. 

“What is it, my dear?” 

“She’s appointed Consul to Kamtschatka, I 
guess,” laughed Harry. 

“It’s the very letter I wrote to Nelly. O, 
mamma, see, I never put the name of the State 
on, and she never knew of my wanting the 
book. How mortifying!” 

Harry laughed, as big brothers will, but he 
offered, afterwards, to take her over to Nelly’s, 
on his way to the city. Of course there was an 
explanation, and a reconciliation, and plenty of 
kisses, and at last Nelly and Delia were friends 
again. 

I am happy to say that in spite of all her dif- 
ficulties, Delia took. the first prize, and Nelly 
rejoiced with her. ALMA. 

+o 
For the Companion. 
THE GOOSE AND GANDER PARTY. 
In Two Parts—Part II. 


The night that followed the afternoon on 
which the plants had been covered, the moon 
shone brightly and the air was still and cold. 
Down by the river the white fog lay spread like 
a blanket over the meadows. From the time 
the sun set till morning came again, the fervid 
heat that the sun had poured during the day 
into every thing, was gradually thrown off and 
flew away into the sky. 

As the moon slid down the western sky it 
grew cooler and cooler. The thermometer that 
hung by the north window felt the cold increas- 
ing and shrank within itself to keep warm. 

Down the mercury fell, lower and lower, 50, 
45, 40, 35, 82—at this rate ice would show it- 
self soon. Now the morning star gleams in the 
east, and there is a faint tinge of light over the 
eastern hills. It is always coldest just before 
morning. 

The flowers think so, for their blood freezes 
in their veins. They feel that their end is near, 
and they fall asleep never to wake. Just as the 
sun leaps up they are stark and stiff with the 
cold. The thermometer slides down still more. 
Thirty degrees, and it is freezing hard. 

With the exception of those flowers that are 
hardy and those that are covered with the news- 
papers, they all stand erect, as if to greet the 
returning sun and warmth. But it is a delu- 
sion. They stand erect and brave, not because 
they are ready to welcome another day, but be- 
cause they are dead—frozen stiff. When the 
warm rays of the sun shine upon them, they 
will shrink, and blacken, and fall down to help- 
less ruin. 

The same bright sun that unwillingly killed 
the frozen flowers, woke from pleasant dreams 
Bobby Bright, and like the lively boy that he 
was, he shouted for joy when he saw the white 
frost glisten on the roof of the barn. 

“Now for some fun. Sliding time has come, 
and perhaps we’ll have skating. I must hunt 
up my skates and find my old sled. Won’t it be 
jolly!” 

“Come, Bob,” cried Kate, from the next room, 
“what a noise you are making! You just 
spoiled a splendid dream.” 

“IT say—do you know where mother put my 
skates?” answered Bob. 

“No, I’m sure I don’t.” 

“I wish you did. There’s skating, I guess. 
It’s awful cold.” 

“O, my poor flowers! 
am sure.” 

A few minutes after this I met the two chil- 
dren coming from their rooms; Kate rather 
blue, and Bobby all smiles. 

“What does the thermometer say, sir?” 

“Thirty-five.” 

“What did you say it was cold for, Bob? The 
glass is not down to freezing.” 

“Perhaps it isn’t, but I saw the frost on the 
top of the barn, and when I put my head out of 
the window it made my nose tingle, it was so 
cold.” 

“There is no frost there now,” said Kate, look- 
ing out of the window. 

“No,” said I; “the sun has melted it away by 
this time. I think Bob must be right, for if the 
thermometer is at thirty-five now that the sun 
is well up, it must have been below freezing 
just before daybreak.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“It is always coldest just before dawn.” 

“So they say, but how do they know that? 
No one would sit up all night.just to find that 
out.” 

“T am not sure about that. There is many a 
man who has sat up all night again and agai 


They are all killed, I 








to ascertain even so trifling a fact as this. There 
are men who wiil cndure vastly more than this 
in the cause of science.” 


“Tt is more than I would do for all the science 
in the world.” 

“Perhaps so.” ; 

“What scientific man discovered it was cold- 
est just before morning?” 

“T do not suppose that it was a scientific per- 
son who first noticed it. Most likely shepherds, 
sailors and others whose business kept them at 
times out all night, first observed the fact, and 
from them came the saying, ‘It is coldest just 
before morning.’ Doubtless some scientific per- 
son heard the saying, and like Kate, doubted its 
truth,—sat up, and found the saying true. 

“Next he sought to find out why it was so. 
There must be a reason for it, he said. The re- 
sult of his studies and labors, and the investiga- 
tions of others, led at last to the fact of radia- 
tion of heat; a most useful and valuable fact. 
So constant and fixed was this fact that they 
called it the law of the radiation of heat.” 

“Bless me,” said Kate, fanning herself with a 
book, “you almost take my breath away. What 
a terribly long word that was, to be sure! I am 
quite lost. I can’t make out what it means.” 

“What is the good of it?” said Bob. 

“Come into the garden and I will show you.” 

So we put on our things and went to the 
flower garden. It presented a sorry appear- 
ance. All the flowers that had not been cov- 
ered with paper the night before, with a few ex- 
ceptions, were black, broken down and dead. 
The papers that had been placed over the plants 
were limp and wet, so we had no trouble in re- 
moving them. Every plant so protected was 
green, fresh and uninjured. 

“Leave the paper on one plant. 
it to illustrate radiation.” 

Accordingly one heliotrope plant remained 
covered. The paper was spread over the top 
and sides, but was not large enough to reach 
quite to the ground on every side. A small 
space round the bottom was still open about an 
inch. Yet the plant was uninjured. On one 
side a stray piece had escaped from the paper 
and lay spread on the ground, all its leaves 
black and dead. Bobby thought this very cu- 
rious. 

“Why did not the cold creep in under the pa- 
per and kill the plant?” 

“Because the ground radiated enough heat to 
drive the cold out from under the paper and 
keep it out.” 

“What is radiation, sir?” 

‘Radiation means throwing off—raying off; 
sending out any thing in every direction, just 
as a lighted candle sends out in every direction 
both light and heat. The sun radiates both 
light and heat to all the stars.” 

“O, I see,” said Kate; “you mean it flies off 
like a ray.” 

“Precisely.” 

“J don’t believe it,” said Bob. “The sun may 
send out rays, but I don’t believe the ground 
does.” 

“Why not?” 

Bob did not know. 

“If you put a brick on the stove it becomes 
hot. Then if it is taken off it at once grows 
cooler by radiating in every direction the heat 
it received from the fire. At last the heat is all 
thrown off, and it is as cold as it was before, or 
as cold as the air in which it may happen to be. 

“In the same way the ground is warmed by 
the sun, and keeps getting warmer and warmer 
all day. At night thesun is withdrawn, and 
then the heat flies out of the ground, and keeps 
doing so all night. In the morning the sun sup- 
plics more heat and radiation is stopped. 

“If the night is very long, the ground and 
every thing on it radiates so much heat that it 
becomes very cold. From this it is plain that 
towards the end of the night it is coldest be- 
cause all the heat is thrown off into the air. It 
has been escaping all through the night, and as 
cold is nothing but the absence of heat, it must 
grow colder and more cold.” 

“But is there no way of preventing radia- 
tion?” 

“Yes, many ways. Any kind of a covering 
will prevent it. A house prevents all things 
in it from radiating or sending off what heat 
they have into space, and so keeps every thing 
warm inside. If there were sides to the house 
but no roof, it would be soon as cold as out of 
doors.” 

“How would it be if there was a roof and no 
sides ?” 

“It would be better than nothing. The heat 
would be obstructed in its skyward journey, 
but you must know radiation takes place side- 
ways as well as upwards, though not as fast. 
lmminediately under the roof it would be warmer, 
but if the house was a tall one, the greater part 
of the heat would fly off through the open sides.” 

“O,” said Kate, clapping her hands and 
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dancing round the paper-covered plant, “I have 


es 
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found it,—I know what you mean. I see now 
why you covered the plants with paper. The 
paper was not to keep out the cold, but to keep 
in the heat. It prevented radiation, and so the 
plant was saved by the waste heat that was left 
over from the day before.” 

“Exactly. You are a clever scholar. Come, 
let us goin. You shall have an extra cup of 
coffee for your reward at breakfast.” 

After breakfast the subject of the goose ang 
gander party came up. Bobby was for going 
down cellar at once to get the flowers from the 
earthen pan, to arrange them for the evening, 
However, as they were best off where they were, 
he was induced to let them alone till about four 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

At that hour all the empty goblets, tumblers, 
berry dishes and preserve dishes that could be 
spared were ranged on the dining-table. 

“Please to show us how to make the flowers 
up into bouquets. They are all ready, both 
those from the cellar and those cut from the 
plants that were covered in the garden.” 

“TI would rather not. The best and prettiest 
way is to arrange them loosely in the glasses and 
dishes.” 

“But we know nothing of the arrangement of 
colors.” 

“Let me show you, then.” 

So I did, and in about two hours all was 
ready for the party. 

Dear me; here 1 am at the end of my space, 
and I haven’t said a word about the party. Re- 
ally, you must excuse me until some other time. 

Can. 
——+or—_—_—_ 
DIPLOMACY AND ITS FACTS---No. 9, 


The present century must be allowed the hon- 
or, if an honor it be, of having had the greatest 
diplomatic Congresses ever known. 

The French Revolution had much the same 
effect on diplomacy, that was wrought by the 
Reformation, almost three centuries earlier. 
The great interests that were affected by the oe- 
currence of the Reformation, naturally led to an 
increase of negotiations, and may be said to 
have created modern diplomacy, in the larger 
sense of the term. 

The means of intercourse were then few, and 
they were as imperfect as few, so that the 
growth of the science was slow in comparison 
with what has been seen in our century, when 
modes of travel undreamed of in the old times, 
have become common, and have had a most im- 
portant effect on the public intercourse of na 
tions. 

The French Revolution had as great a bearing 
on national interests as the Reformation, and 
one of the consequences of this was to increase 
the importance of diplomacy, and to call great 
diplomatists into existence, if we may so say. 
To that event, or rather series of events, the 
world owes such illustrations of diplomatic skill 
as Talleyrand, Metternich, Caulaincourt, Nes- 
selrode, Castlereagh, W. von Humboldt, Har 
denberg, Narbonne, Maret, Champagny, Czer- 
nicheff, Wellesley, and others. 

Napoleon and Wellington might fairly be 
added to the list, for they had high parts as ne 
gotiators; and Wellington was a member of the 
Congress of Vienna, and at one time he was 
British Ambassador at the French Court; 
and later he was a member of the Congress of 
Verona. Indeed, the great soldiers of those 
days often were diplomatists. Napoleon, when 
Gen. Bonaparte, was the real negotiator of the 

treaty of Campo Formio, in 1797, by which 
peace was made with Austria, after his brilliant 
Italian campaigns. He not only made the trea 
ty, but he disobeyed his government in making 
it. This was one of the earliest of those of his 
acts that showed his contempt for authority, 
and must have made the men at home aware 
that a master was growing up, who would not 
hesitate to turn them all out of office on the 
first favorable opportunity, which came at the 
close of 1799. 

He it was who destroyed the Republic of Ven- 
ice, in 1797, when he treated with Austria,—aa 
act that has left an indelible stain on the French 
name, though France would have prevented the 
crime if she could. It was the crime of oo 
parte alone, he giving Venice to Austria, in ex 
change for Austrian Flanders. 

One of the most remarkable Congresses of 
Napoleon’s time was that of Erfurt, which was 
held in the autumn of 1808. Napoleon and 
Alexander of Russia were at that time nominal 
friends, but the former distrusted the latter, 
and wished to do something to cement their ak 
liance, before setting out to head the army 
which he was about to lead into Spain. 

Accordingly the meeting at Erfurt was pod 
ranged, and had the effect of impressing 
world with the conviction that the Czar was 





close ally of Napoleon, and an ardent supporter 
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of the course he was taking against the Span- 
jards. 

Seldom has there been a greater collection of 
renowned men than was seen in that German 
town more than sixty years since, including al- 
most all the notabilities of Russia and France, 
and many German princes, statesmen and sol- 
diers. 

There were, too, many eminent literary men 
present there, including such personages as 
Goethe and Wieland. 

There was much of festivity and parade, as 
there always is on such occasions; but there 
was, also, a great deal of grave business done, 
calculated to affect the condition of the world. 
Some of the chief designs agreed upon, how- 
ever, came to nothing; and when Napoleon and 
Alexander parted, they did so never to meet 
again in this world; save on the field of battle, 
asin less than four years they were at war. 
But Napoleon’s immediate purpose was served, 
and the Congress of Erfurt had much to do with 
his success in Spain and in Germany, the next 
year. Men believed that France and Russia 
were fast friends, and that it was idle to attempt 
to resist such an alliance. The publications of 
that time show that the Congress greatly im- 
pressed the European mind, and so, greatly 
helped Napoleon. 

ROSES. 

Men sometimes complain of the number and 
variety of the evil things that they have to en- 
counter while making the voyage of life,—and 
such things are more common than agreeable. 

But the good things also are numerous and 
various. Of these, flowers are of the finest; 
and of flowers, the rose is the most beautiful 
and the sweetest. Its superiority is admitted in 
the names that are commonly bestowed upon 
it: “The Garden Queen,” “The Quecn of Flow- 
ers,” &e., &e. 

Some of these names were given it much more 
than two thousand years ago. Sappho, who 
lived six centuries before Christ, said that, if 
Jupiter were to give the flowers a sovereign 
queen, that sovereign queen would surely be 
the rose; and no one has ever disputed the 
soundness of her assertion. 

It is not known how many species of roses 
there are, but some hundreds have been men- 
tioned, most of which have been classified in 
the last fifty years. 

The rose belongs to the northern hemisphere, 
and can be found in fifty degrees of latitude. 
In America it can be seen in the south of Mex- 
ico, and on the shores of Hudson’s Bay. In 
Europe it exists from Gibraltar to Tornea. In 
Africa it is found in Barbary. There are many 
varieties of it in Asia, and the Persian rose is 
often spoken of, because of its beauty. The 
rose is known in Siberia, in Kamschatka, and 
in the Himalaya Mountains. 

The Jews had the rose three thousand years 
ago, or thereabout. The Rose of Sharon yet 
blooms in the Song of Solomon. There are 
other allusions to the rose in the Bible. 

The Greeks all but worshipped the rose. 
When Homer wrote we cannot undertake to 
say, but it must have been almost thirty centu- 
Ties since, and he speaks of the rose as if it had 
long been known to the Greeks. 

Most of the Greek poets speak of it, and par- 
ticularly Sappho and Anacreon. But they did 
not admire the plant more than it was admired 
in the East. 

The Hindoos admired it, and connected it with 
their religion; and it is not possible to think of 
Persia, without at the same time thinking of 
the rose. The beautiful story of the “Love of 
the Nightingale for the Rose,” is believed to 
have originated in Persia. 

The Romans were extravagantly fond of roses, 
which they used in various ways to minister to 
their luxury. Literally, some of their number 
slept on rose leaves, that is, on nets filled with 
such leaves. The sleep thus got ought to have 
been sweet,—and probably it was sweet. 

At feasts and festivals the ancients used roses 
very freely. The crown of roses is of frequent 
mention by classical writers. Roses were scat- 
‘ered on tombs, just as they are in our time, 
by Greeks and Romans. There was a close con- 
hection between death and the rose in the Roman 
mind, because, it is supposed, the brief existence 
— Tose symbolized the brevity of human 





The English had the rose at a very early pe- 
riod, and it has ever been a favorite flower with 
them. Allusions to it in their writers are al- 
Most as common as the flower itself; and prob- 
ably in no country has the plant been more 
esteemed, or more extensively cultivated. 

In America the rose is a prime favorite, and 
ts Supremacy has not yet been disturbed by the 


i 


new flowers. Its appearance, and its odor, and 
the associations connected with it, combine to 
make its place secure in the minds and hearts of 
men, as the most excellent of all “the smiling 
infants of the prodigal earth,” as schylus 
called flowers in the age of Marathon and Sala- 
mis. 
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SCENE IN A SCHOOL-ROOM. 


Teachers are sometimes unjust to their schol- 
ars because they are sick, or fretted by some 
great anxieties of which the scholars know no- 
thing. And scholars have a false pride, which 
leads them to do foolish things by way of re- 
sentment. The following, from an excellent 
work, “Master and Pupil,” published by Loth- 
rop & Co., is a good illustration: 


Jenny had nearly finished her round of in- 
spection when she came to Lizzie Wyman’s seat. 
A slip of paper lay on the floor near it, which 
Jenny picked up, and placed upon Lizzie’s desk. 
Glancing up at that moment, she caucht the 
master’s eye, just as he was folding up a written 
parsing-exercise which he had been correcting. 
“Ten checks for communicating, Miss Evarts,”’ 
said he. “Miss Sparks may finish the marking.” 
Jenny darted at Mr. Burton one surprised, in- 
dignant look, then pursed up her month, tossed 
her head defiantly, and complied with the mas- 
ter’s direction. The color mounted to her cheeks 
and her eyes flashed fire; but she did not at- 
tempt to justify her conduct or condescend to 
any explanation of what she had been doing. 
When the writing-books and pens had been 
collected and returned to the drawer, the arith- 
metic lesson was again called; and, as Jenny 
was the head scholar, she was requested to solve 
problem No. 24, at which the recitation had 
been previously suspended. 

“T cannot do it,” she answered, in a firm and 
somewhat haughty tone. 

“Why not?” demanded Mr. Burton, with se- 
verity. “Do you dare to tell me a falsehood ?” 
“T will not dare to, sir,” she replied, “‘because 
Iam not afraid to speak the truth. There are 
no solutions upon my slate. I erased every 
thing five minutes ago.” 

The blood had faded from her cheeks and lips, 
and she trembled from head to foot with sup- 
pressed emotion; but her voice was clear and 
steady, and she looked into his eyes, without 
flinching. 

“Add fifty checks to your ten when you re- 
port to-night, Miss Evarts,” said he, ‘‘for inso- 
lence, and explain No, 24 to the best of your 
ability without the aid of figures.” 

She obeyed it promptly and did it well, but 
she was still very pale, and there was an un- 
usual distinctness, almost abruptness, in her 
speech, which betrayed the unwonted excite- 
ment under which she had been laboring. Two 
other examples fell to her; and shortly after- 
ward the recitation closed, and the bell struck 
for order and reports. 

“Miss Evarts.” “Sixty-four errors in lessons 
and sixty checks in conduct.” 

“Miss Taylor.” ‘Ten errors in lessons. Cor- 
rect in conduct.” 





“Bruce.” “Correct. Correct.” 
“Adams.” “Two. Correct.” 
“Edward Evarts.” ‘Correct. Five.” 


At length the list was called, and the order 
given to file out. 

“Miss Evarts may remain,” said the master. 

Lizzie Wyman also kept her seat. But when 
the last pupil had gone, and the door was 
closed, she went timidly to the master’s desk 
and spoke his name, for he was writing. 

“May | show you something when you are 
disengaged ?” she asked. . 

“I am disengaged now,” he replied, kindly, 
laving down his pen. 

Lizzie placed before him the strip of paper 
which Jenny had picked up in the aisle. It was 
a theme for a composition, in Mr. Burton’s own 
handwriting. 

“Miss Evarts found it upon thie floor,” said 
she; “and I suppose she thought it was the 
theme I had drawn. It was not. It belongs, I 
believe, to Miss Russell. I told her so, but she 
said nothing. I think those ten checks belonged 
to me instead of her.” 

“You are very generous, Miss Wyman.” 

“| beg your pardon, sir. I think I am only 
just. It was Jenny who was gencrous.” 

“May I speak, sir?” asked Jenny, starting to 
her feet. . 

Mr. Burton assented, somewhat coldly. 

“I was not generous,” she said, “only ugly. 


meanly of me; and I wouldn’t have explained 
if ’'d had to be quartered for my silence. 


forget it. 
hurt your feelings by my insolence.” 
casm in his manner. 

“Well, sir,” said Jenny, starting up again, 
“T tried to If1 didn’t succeed, I’m glad; but 


want to, all the same.”’ 


a torrent of sobs and weeping. 
laid his hand gently upon her throbbing head. 


son from you in magnanimity. I was hasty 
severe nervous headache ever since morning. 
Forgive my wrong judgment. 
are remitted; and I will assume them mentally 
if not upon the books.” 

“] don’t want \ou to assume them,” she per 
sisted. 





ation excited through the introduction of 





I was angry at Mr. Burton for thinking so 
But 
I’m much obliged to you, Lizzie, and I’ll never 
But that’s all I’ve got to say, except 
that ’m sorry I disgraced myself to-day, and 


“You didn’t hurt my feelings, Miss Evarts,” 
said the master, with the slightest touch of sar- 


I’m sorry for the wicked spirit that made me 


And she hid her face in her handkerchief, 
and, laying her head upon her desk, burst into 


The master rose from his seat, and came and 
“Miss Evarts,” said he, “I have learned a les- 
impatient and irritable to-day, for I have had a 


Your checks 


“Ten of them don’t belong to me, but 
the other fifty do; and it would not be doing 








your duty to the class to excuse them. I was 
insubordinate and deserved them.” 
It was all Jenny could do to speak, she was 
so choked with sobs; but her desire for justice 
and only justice, forced itself into words in spite 
of her emotion. Then she broke down utterly, 
and gave herself wholly up to the impetuous 
rush of stormy feeling. 
After a while the long pent-up flood spent it- 
self, and she grew calmer. Then, drying her | 
eyes, she asked permission to go home. 
Mr. Burton took her hand into both his, 
and, looking into her now downcast face, said, 
“Miss Evarts, you are, without exception, the 
noblest pupil I ever had; and U have taught 
school for sixteen years. Believe me, I am 
proud, and always shall be, to have known you; 
and, if I thought meanly of you to-day, I never 
shall think of you again with other feelings 
than those of the sincerest respect and admira- 
tion. I wish everv pupil in my class were as 
generous as Miss Wyman, and as true and hon- 
orable as Miss Evarts. And now let me tell 
you of a little plan I have formed. I think it 
will, as you say, be right for you to keep the 
fifty cheeks; but [am going to propose to-mor- 
row the blotting of to-day from the records. 
Not a few cf the boys will be ready to conzratu- 
late themselves, I’m thinking, for my headache, 
I’m afraid, was to blame for an unusually large 
number of checks this afternoon. We will blot 
them all out, if the class are agreed, and forget 
that there has been such a day in the calendar.” 
7o 
LIBERAL OFFER. 
This is the season for the enjoyment of that 
attractive out-door game—the FIELD CROQUET. 
As many of our subscribers would be glad to 
have this game, we have made arrangements by 
which we can give a set (well finished, of good 
manufacture, and sold at retail for five dollars) 
for SEVEN NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
Payment of one dollar and fifty cents must be 
made in advance for each new name. This is a 
remarkably liberal offer. 
Premiums. 

The Premiums offered the first of the year for 
New Subse ibers to the Companion are still 
given to those who procure new names. If you 
have not received, or have lost the Premium 
List, send for one, and it will be forwarded to 
your address. 
Wew Subscribers can commence taking the 
paper any time during the year. Itis not nec- 
essary that subscriptions begin in January. 
Any person sending his own name and the 
name of a NEw subscriber, and NOT WISHING 
A PREMIUM, can have two copies of the paper 
one year for $2,60, payment in advance. 
Any person sending his own name and the 
names of TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT 
WISHING PREMIUMS, can have three copies of 
the paper for $3,50, payment in advance. 

————— Oo — 
THE CAT AND BELL-ROPE, 
A cat in Paris once managed to get several 
good dinners by ringing a bell which sent the 
cook to the front door, just as she was serving 
up dinner, and left the cat free to help herself. 
The cat in the story below, must be a near rel- 
ative, we think: 
I have a white (nearly true bred) Angora cat, 
about four or five years old, which, being a 
great pet, is in the habit of sleeping in my bed- 
room, and is let out every morning as soon as 
the servants are up, about seven o'clock. One 
morning, some three weeks ago, having been at 
a ball the night before, I was sleepy, and did 
not hear the servants, or the cat scratch, as he 
nsually did, atthe door. There is a bell-rope 
at the bed head, near the door. 

The cat, finding his scratching of no use, 
must have stood upon his hind legs (for the rope 
is some distance from the floor) and caught at 
this. At all events, he pulled the bell with such 
a clash that I-heard it; the maid of course came, 
and the cat was let out. 

This was probably accidental, but the curious 
thing is, he has rung the bell every morning 
since, and on more than one occasion twice 
when the first pull has failed. It is a consider- 
able effort for him to do so, as he has to stretch 
up at full length (1 watched him without his 
being aware of it); he then gets the tassel be- 
tween his paws and lets himself down with all 
his weight, and gene ally clashes the bell so 
that it is heard all over the house. 

; “ais 
MR. GLADSTONE’S FACE, 

An English correspondent of one of the papers 
finds a resemblance between the face of Mr. 
Gladstone and some eminent historical charac- 
ters in England: 

Two historical faces are somehow recalled by 
it when you look at it—two faces set against 
each other in their day—the one is Strafford, 
who lost his head through Laud and Charles [.; 
the other is Oliver Cromwell, who was at the 
back of that power which took all their heads 
away. But Gladstone has not the sinzular, 
»| handsome charm of Strafford; nor, although 
more than the age, has he the warm tenderness 
+! and swect affection which shine out of the best 
portraits of rugged, war worn Oliver Cromwell; 
»| but dress up Gladstone in a buff suit, a lace 
collar, and the singularly handsome, but richly 
-| plain dress of a Puritan leader, and you would 
be carried back to the seventeenth century,— 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC CHARADE. 
FOUNDATION WORDS. 

You'll find me on the mountain’s side; 

All bright and sparkling there I glide. 

My beauties shine at early dawn, 

And grace with charms the rosy morn. 

CROSS WORDS. 

The language of the heart I speak, 

When words seem very poor and weak. 

A word which sometimes when you hear 

From lips you love will bring the tear. 

For queenly robes I oft am worn, 

And many lovely brides adorn. 

A deal of mischief I have done, 

But then I give to boys such fun! 

A term of law each culprit knows, 

And every proof he gladly shows. 

What lawyers all the day will do, 

And after sleep commence anew. 

Away from home my soul is sad, 

How can my weary heart be glad! 


2. 


0. A.M. 


a 
] 
























A PROVERB. B. 


3. 


My whole, if we practice, will make all around us 

cheerful and happy. 

My 10, 8, 8, 1 is used in a magnifying glass. 

My 2, 4, 6, 4, 8 is a worshipper of idol gods. 

My 1, 4, 6, 3 is to be wise. 

My 11, 7, 4, 1, 9 is used in making bread. 

My 5, 3, 7, 2, 1, 4, 5, 3is a token of remembrance, 
J. G. B. 


4. 
DECAPITATIONS, 
Behead a carpenter’s tovl and leave a narrow pas 
sage. 
3ehead an animal and leave a seed. 
Behead a fish and leave a defeat. 
Behead an imaginary being and leave an army. 
A. H. 8. 
5. 


CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in pigeon, but not in fowl, 
My second is in eagle, but not in owl; 
My third is in reynard, but not in fox, 
My fourth is in roses, but not in phlox; 
My fifth is in yellow, but not in blue, 
My sixth is in morning, but not in the dew; 
My seventh is in aspen, but not in elm, 
My eighth is in ship, but not in helm; 
My ninth is in oval, but never in square, 
My tenth is in nothing, not even in dare; 
But, drop my initials, you'll tind to your cost 
That many a week’s entertainment is lost. 
L.A. W. 


Conundrums. 


When are handsome women like bread? When 

7% are toasted. 
hy is the camel the most irascible animal in the 
world? Because he always has his back up. 

Why is the difference between food and illness a 
mere question of point of view? Because it depends 
on the site of the ‘‘i’’ whether it’s ailment or aliment. 

Why is a confectioner an enviable individual? Be- 
cause he makes a great deal out of trijl s. 

When is a newspaper the sharpest? When it is 
filed. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, A Copper Head—either on a cent, or a Copper- 
head Indian, or a Copperhead snake. 

2. ‘‘A fool and his money are soun parted.” 

8. Discretion. 4, Craft—Raft—Aft. 

5. Napoleon. 6. A — 

7. Mut-ton. 8. Pol-y-an-thus, 





A FLOWER, like a strain of music, will often 
bring tears to the eyes of hardened criminals, 
from childhood’s associations. Such trifics 
prove the salvation of men tempted to sin, by 





such is the type of face. 


recalling early home ties, 
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THE HEAD AND THE HEART, 


The head is stately, calm and wise, 
And bears @ princely part; 

And down below in secret lies 
The warm, impulsive heart. 


The lordly head that sits above, 
The heart that beats below, 

Their several oluce plainly prove, 
Their true relation show. 


The head erect, serene and cool, 
Endowed with reason’s art, 

Was set aloft, to guide and rule 
The throbbing, wayward heart. 


And from the head, as from the higher, 
Comes every glorious thought; 

And in the heart’s transforming fire 
All noble deeds are wrought. 


Yet each is best when both unite 
To make the man complete; 
What were the heat without the light? 
The light, without the heat? 
G. Saxe. 


——_~@r— 





For the Companion. 
DICK AND DAN. 

Dick and Dan were my father’s hired men. 
One of them came to grief, and the other came 
to riches. 

I will tell you how. 

My father owned a large dairy farm. The 
most golden butter, the richest cheese, the best 
cream in all the county, came from that farm. 
Its acres were not broad, but my father was a 
man of sense, if not of science, and used gayly 
to sing,— 

“A little farm well tilled.” 

Ilis farm was well tilled. He took all the 
papers published at that early day, he experi- 
mented with every thing that could be acted 
upon—he drained and pruned, and the conse- 
quence was that he made money. 

Dick and Dan were his two besthands. Both 
were naturally intelligent, were well made, 
large handed, and good workers. Both received 
the same wayges—with both I was a favorite. 

I often left the large living room to go into 
the kitchen and roast my apples, or pop my corn 
with them. 
was never idle, and Dick never employed. 

Dick pleased me most, but Dan’s sayings 
sunk into my heart. Dick built magnificent 
castles. I have listened to him quite lost in 
admiration. Such splendid places as he would 
visit! such wonderful things as he would de- 
scribe! 

“You are always talking that way, Dick, but 
it never does any good,’”’ Dan would say. 

“Ketch me to be mendin’ dirty saddles after 
blistering my hands at hard labor,” shouted 
Dick, with a wink at me. Of course I laughed. 

“Catch ye to be doing any thing at all then, 
if ye could help it,” said Dan, stitching away. 

“Dan, you’re a fool,” retorted Dick, lounging 
before the fire with both hands in his pockets. 
“I can’t make nothing out of ye. It’s work, 
work, and what do ye think, Mr. Will? I 

‘ketched him the other night trying to learn 
with his pen. O but it was an illigent sight, 
entirely.” 

“One wants to know enough to sign his 
name,” said Dan, turning red, ‘‘and if the Lord 
permit, l’ll sign it to a good many things afore 
I die.” 

“But ye’ve no spirit,” continued Dick. He’ll 
never drink with a friend, for fear he’ll have 
to treut,’—he added, turning to me—“he’ll 
hever go to the circus, or theatre, or on any 
spree where fellows have a jolly time. I tell 
him he'll be a numbscull if he keeps on.” 

“I'll be better off nor ye are, ten years from 
now,” said Dan, finishing his saddle, and tak- 
ing up some other work. “What did it cost ye 
last year, for drink and theatres?” 

“O, bother,” muttered Dick. 

“Well, it cost ye all ye earned, and you went 
over a little at that. I saved my money.” 

“And much good it'll do you,” replied Dick, 
vivaciously. “Didn’t I see genius and beauty, 
and things that for elegance ’ll beat all your 
dull old brain’ll think of for a century to come. 
There’s some things better nor money ?” 

“Not rum and the like,” said Dan, senten- 
tiously. 

“An’ if you’d a soul above turnips, you’d see 
it,” retorted Dick. 

“Vl take to turnips, or any thing that’ll bring 
me money,” said Dan. “There’s a way to get 
it, and I believe that it is denied to none that 
tries hard.” 

“You’re a miser,” said Dick. 

“We'll see,” said Dan, smiling—“anyhow, I 
won't drink with ye, nor | won’t spend money 
in shows. I'll buy books, and I’ll try to git 
some learnin’, if it’s in me, that’s how I’ll 
do.” 

“You'll be none the better,” Dick retorted. 

I thought over these things. My fancy was 
pleased with rattlebrain Dick, my common 
sense said that Dan was the wiser of the two. 
Father sold Dan a small piece of ground, a few 


At such times, I remember Dan, 





months after that. Dan got some choice fruit 
trees, and in a couple of years, made some 
money. 

With that he bought a cart, and commenced 
a small express business of his own. His fidel- 
ity and strict attention to business won him 
many friends. 

Dick still worked on day’s wages, with my 
father, and laughed at Dan. The latter heard 
of a farm for sale, out West. He bought it, 
and the first year cleared a thousand dollars. 

You see the end of the beginning, I suppose. 
Dick, to-day, is worth eighty thousand dollars, 
and may doubtless represent his county in 
Congress in a few years—who knows? He mar- 
ried an intelligent woman, who immediately 
organized a private school, and took him for a 
pupil. Dick was an apt scholar. Heo studied 
hard, he worked hard. He deserved his success, 
and his wife and his neighbors are proud of 
him. 

Dan is a day-laborer in his fortieth year—a 
broken and infirm man, and his wife takes in 
washing. ALMA. 


>> 
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DECLINING OFFICE. 

Many young men think themselves very for- 
tunate if they can obtain an office under gov- 
ernment. But any lad of enterprise and char- 
acter can do far better; and it is throwing one’s 
self away for life, to settle down to routine 
work, while there is constant danger of losing 
the berth, and being turned out with nothing 
to do. Daniel Webster had a hard struggle to 
get an education, and his father managed to 
secure an appointment for him as clerk of a 
court, at $1,500 a year, then a very large salary. 
But he made up his mind to decline it, by the 
advice of Mr. Gore, with whom he studied. Mr. 
Gore said, “Go on, and finish your studies: You 
are poor enough, but there are greater evils 
than poverty. Live on no man’s favor. What 
bread you do eat, let it be the bread of inde- 
pendence. Pursue your profession; make your- 
self useful to your friends, and a little formida- 
ble to your enemies, and you have nothing to 
fear.” It was a hard task, however, to recon- 
cile his father. Mr. Webster says: 


I knew it would strike him like a thunderbolt. 
He had long had this office in view for me. Its 
income would make him, and make us all, easy 
and comfortable. His health was bad, and 
growing worse. His sons were all gone from 
him. This office would bring me home, and it 
would bring also comfort and competency ‘‘to 
all the house.” 

I was afraid my own resolution would give 
way, and that, after all, I should sit down at 
the clerk’s table. But I fortified myself as well 
as I could, and put on, as | remember, an air of 
confidence, success and gayety. 

It was evening. My father was sitting before 
his fire, and received me with manifest joy. He 
looked feebler than I had ever seen him, but his 
countenance lighted up on seeing his clerk stand 
before him, in good health, and better spirits. 

He immediately proceeded to the great ap- 
pointment; said how spontaneously it had been 
made, how kindly the Chief Justice had pro- 
posed it, with what unanimity all assented, &c. 
I felt as if I could die or fly. I could hardly 
breathe. 

Nevertheless, I carried it through, as we say, 
according to my plan. Spoke gayly about it; 
was much obliged to their Honors; meant to 
write them a respectful letter. If I could con- 
sent to record anybody’s jndgments, should be 
proud to record their Honors’, &c. I proceeded 
in this strain, till he exhibited signs of amaze- 
ment; it having occurred to him at length that 
I might be serious in an intention to decline 
the office, a thing which had never entered into 
his imagination. 

“Do you intend to decline this office?” he 
said, at length. 

“Most certainly,” said I. “I cannot think of 
doing otherwise. I should be very sorry if I 
could not do better at present than to be clerk 
for fifteen hundred dollars a year, not to speak 
of future prospects! I mean to use my tongue 
in the courts, not my pen; to be an actor, nota 
register of other men’s actions. I hope, yet, 
sir, to astonish your Honor in your own court, 
by my professional attainments.” 

For a moment I thought he was angry. He 
rocked his chair slightly. A flash went over an 
eye softened by age, but still as black as jet; 
but it was gone, and I thought I saw that 
parental partiality was, after all, a little grati- 
fied at this apparent devotion to an honorable 
profession, and this seeming confidence of suc- 
cess in it. 

“Well, my son, your mother has always said 
you would come to something or nothing, she 
was not sure which; I think you are now about 
settling that doubt for her!” This he said, and 
never a word spoke more to me on the subject. 
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WASHING ROYAL LINEN, 
It costs something for the washing of linen in 
a royal family: 


The linen belonging to the crown of France 
comprises thirty thousand pieces; and the an- 
nual cost of washing it is one hundred and 
twenty thousand francs. The linen archives 
contain damask table services which belonged 
to Louis XIV., embossed wit: an equestrian 
statue of that monarch; also ihe sheets upon 








which Louis XVIII. died. The Emperor Napo- 
leon I. used linen made in Holland, and the 
Bourbons, sheets made of batiste, a fine French 
fabric. ade 

A FIGHT WITH THE INDIANS. 

Some of the frontier settlers are more than a 
match for any Indians, like Cooper’s Leather- 
stocking, who was always sure to win in any 
deadly combat. Mr. McClure,in his “Three 
Thousand Miles through the Rocky Moun- 
tains,” gives an account of one of these heroic 
men: 


The Indians had passed all the military on 
the route without losing a man, and had left 
no habitation or resident behind them except 
the troops, until they encircled the ranch of 
Hollen Godfrey, a native of Western New York, 
but an old resident of the Indian country. 

I supped with him, and had the story from 
himself. He gave it with a degree of modesty 
and candor that stripped the popular history 
of the affair of some of its romance; but that 
he gave it truthfully, there could be no doubt. 

He is an intelligent, keen-eyed and brawny 
man of over fifty, and makes no pretensions to 
the heroic; but he does pretend to defend his 
little store of whiskey, tobacco, canned fruits, 
and his wife and children; and more than this, 
he does it. 

He has a sod fortification running along the 
south and west sides of his ranch, and extend- 
ing out some six feet front and rear, so as to 
protect two sides of the building, and command 
the other two. His fort is but a sod wall, six 
feet high, with loop-holes, but it is an infinitely 
better fortification than the scientific officers of 
Fort Sedgewick have to protect that post. 

A huadred and sixty Indians attacked the 
Godfrey ranch, but, as it was defended, they 
exhausted Indian strategy to reduce it. There 
were but four men and two women in the ranch, 
but they had several guns each and plenty of 
ammunition. 

The Indians first formed a circle about the 
ranch, at a distance of four hundred yards, and 
endeavored to draw Godfrey’s fire, so as to get 
his range; but he never pulled a trigger till he 
had an Indian within two hundred yards. 

“My favorite double-barrel aint sure at over 
two hundred yards,” he informed me, “and I 
had no ammunition to waste!” 

Judging that they could not accomplish any 
thing without a direct attack, they selected 
thirty of their fleetest riders, and charged to 
within thirty yards of the ranch, in single file, 
each one firing, and wheeling at the nearest 

oint. 

, They made scveral such charges, each time 
selecting different loop-holes for their fire; but 
they harmed no one, and one or more of the 
charging thirty fell at each attack. 

Finally, they abandoned the direct attack 
and fired the grass at various points, hoping to 
set the ranch on fire. At one time they had 
forced the fire close to the stable; but Godfrey 
could reach the endangered corner under cover 
to extinguish the fire. 

Sixty balls struck the corner of the stable 
where he was working; but he managed to 
protect himself and escaped unharmed. 

The siege was maintained with occasional 
charges, until night, when they were glad to 
abandon the ranch, and leave their dead behind 
them. Wherever a dead Indian lay, Godfrey 
kept a special watch, knowing that they would 
make every effort to get their dead off the field, 
and shot several who attempted to remove their 
fallen comrades, until finally they surrendered 
their dead braves as trophies for the victor. 

They gave Godfrey the euphonious name of 
“Old Wicked,” and since then he is known only 
by that name. 
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ANGLING FOR SMALL FISH. 


Catch the treasure if you can; 
Try again, my little man; 

Patient wait,—perhaps ’twill bite; 
Persevere—’ tis always right. 





Learn a lesson while you play, 
On this summer holiday: 

Nothing on this earthly round 
Without earnest toil is found. 


Seek you wealth? Full many a year 
Of vain hope and anxious fear 

You must wait with patient care, 
Ere the glittering dross you share. 


Would you richer treasure find, 
Wrapt in learning’s ample mind? 
Earnest knock at wisdom’s door,— 
Only seekers find her store. 


Still with noblest aim pursue 
Whatsoe’er is good and true; 
Never falter,—dare not-fall, 

Strong endeavor conquers all. 





THE GREAT SALT LAKE, 


The neighborhood of the Great Salt Lake is a 
good deal like the shores of the Dead Sea, bar- 
ren and encrusted with salt. It has no outlet, 
though many rivers flow into it. Mr. McClure, 
in his “Three Thousand Miles through the 
Rocky Mountains,” says: 

This great valley has no outlet for its waters. 
The Jordan, Ogden, Bear and Weber Rivers 
empty into the Great Salt Lake, distant about 
twelve miles from the city. It is ninety miles 
long, and averages about thirty in width, and 
is the most briny body of water in the world. 
So strongly is it impregnated with salt, that its 
shores are but a bed of salt, and a man in the 
lake will float like a cork. Sink he cannot; 
but the head must be kept carefully uppermost, 
for in whatever position he lands in the water 
he is likely to remain. If head down, down the 





human effort to reverse the position of the 
body. In the lake are vast islands, and hich, 
rugged mountains, some of them covered with 
nutritious grass, and abounding in fresh springs, 
Cattle and horses are grazed there, and thrive 
better than anywhere else in the territory. 
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FREEZING SALMON. 

We can have fresh fruit and vegetables all the 
year round by canning; and we are to have fish 
in the same way by freezing. A Nova Scotia 
correspondent speaks of a great salmon ice- 
house: 


“The most remarkable fishing enterprise at 
Bathurst is an establishment for preserving the 
fish so as to supply the Boston, New York and 
other markets with fresh salmon from the first 
of December to the middle of March. I went 
over this place. 

It is a targe sized wooden building, technical- 
ly called a ‘freezer.’ In it, at the time I saw it, 
were 5,000 salmon, weighing from ten to forty- 
four pounds each. The fish are caught in nets, 

Very shortly after being taken out of the wa- 
ter, and without being cleaned or touched in 
any way, they are first put into small shelves or 
boxes, where they are rapidly frozen as hard as 
stone. They are then put into chambers in the 
same building, where they remain frozen till 
winter. They are so hard that they could be 
used as clubs. The average weight of these fish 
is considerable more than fifteen pounds. 
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TELLING SECRETS. 
It is surprising when a woman tells a se 
cret to any particular friend, how many find 
it out. The following good story of Stuart, the 
painter, who was asked by a friend to let him 
tell the secret of a kind of coloring matter, may 
help explain: 

“Let me see,” said Stuart, making a chalk 
mark on a board at hand; “I know the art, and 
that is’— 

“One,” said his friend. 

“You know it,” said Stuart, making another 
mark by the side of the one already made; “and 
that is’— 

“Two,” cried the other. 

“Well, you tell your friend, and that will be” 
—making a third mark— 

“Three only,” said the other. 
“No,” said Stuart, “it is one hundred and 
eleven!” (111). 
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SEEING ONE’S HAIR TURN GRAY. 


A Col. Franks was last winter engaged 
near the village of Chamba, Bengal, with a 
body of rebels, and many prisoners were taken; 
one of them, a Bengalee, aged about fifty-four, 
was conducted before the authorities to undez- 
go interrogations. 

The prisoner, for the first time, appeared to 
realize the danger of his situation when he 
found himself stripped and surrounded with 
soldiers. He trembled violently, terror and de 
spair being depicted on his countenance; and 
when replying to the questions addressed to 
him, he appeared absolutely stupefied by fear. 
Then, under the very eyes of those present 
(says an observer), and in the space of some 
half an hour, his hair, which they had seen to 
be of a brilliant black, became gray on every 
part of his head. 

The sergeant who had charge of the prisoner 
cried out, “He is turning gray,” and called at 
tention to the singuiar phenomenon, of which 
the entire assemblage present was enabled to 
observe the completion through all its phases. 


————or—_—— 
FOOLISH GALLANTRY. 


Here is a pleasant story of the gallantry of 
Count de Lecoulteux, who has just died in 
Paris: 

In descending a staircase one night, a lady 
of his acquaintance had a lace dress of consider 
able value torn by a man treading on it. With 
an exclamation of impatience, she turned to the 
count, and said,— 

“Have you a pin?” 

“Madame!” answered he, “I don’t carry & 
pin-cushion, but here is one,” and he drew from 
his breast a valuable diamond pin. ; 

“Sir,” said the lady, nettled, probably, by his 
retort about the pin-cushion, “I cannot accept 
a diamond from you!” er: 

“Well, then,” returned he, “here is a pin with- 
out a diamond!” and breaking off the jewel, he 
threw it out of the window, and presented the 
simple pin. 
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CHILD-FAITH, 

The Saviour praised the faith of children when 
on earth, and said that older persons must have 
the spirit of little children if they would be 
saved. The following is a charming instance of 
faith: 

When a child who had lost her mother was 
once asked, ‘What do you do without a mother 
to tell your troubles to?” she sweetly answered, 
“I go to the Lord Jesus. He was my mother’s 
friend, He is mine.” And in reply to another 
question, whether she thought Jesus Christ 
would attend to her, “All I know is, ’ she at once 
replied, “He says He will, and that’s enough for 
me!” 





“Mr. Simpx1n has an abominable gait—don t 
you think so?” “No, indeed; I think it quite 
handsome; especially since it was painted. 
“Excuse me, but you don’t understand me—I 
allude to his carriage.” ‘Why, la me! he has 
no carriage.” “QO, yes, he has; but it is seem 





head will stay, as it requires almost a super- 


only when he walks. 
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For the Companion. 
THE CRAFTY FOX. 

Once vjou-a time there was a very sly fox, 
who lived in a comfortable cave in the side of a 
mountain, where it was very hard to find him. 

All through the summer he had been in the 
habit of visiting the barn-yard of a farmer, 
who lived in the valley below, where there were 
very many, and very fat chickens. 

One day Sir Reynard felt hungry for a 
chicken. So, tossing his beautiful tail over his 
back, he started off with a jaunty air. 

It was a beautiful moonlight night, and he 
went along gayly till at last he came to the farm- 
er’s barn. 

It so happened that a place had been cut in 
the door for the old cat, so that she might go in 
to catch the rats and mice, and there was no 
other way for the fox to get in; so he squeezed, 
and squeezed, and at last found himself inside 
the barn. 





§ 


Then he carefully smoothed his ruffled fur, 
gave his tail an extra shake, and putting ona 
very innocent expression, walked boldly into 
the open space between the hay-mows. Cast- 
ing his eyes about, for the moon shone in 
through a big window over the barn-door, he 
discovered three fowls, fast asleep. 

“Madame Partlett!’”’ he called, in his blandest 
tones. 

She awoke, and he continued, while she shook 
out her feathers that they might show to good 
advantage: “My dearest madame: You may, 
or may not have been aware of the intense af- 
fection which I feel for you. It almost devours 
me while I speak. Asa proof of my sincerity, 
I ask you to think of the long walk I have 
taken, simply to beg the pleasure of your com- 
pany for a ramble. Dearest madame! You 
cannot refuse me so slight a thing!” 

“Sir Reynard,” she replied, “that ‘devouring’ 
fervor is your appetite, I do believe. Besides, 
itis too late for a walk.” 

















“Lovely creature! 
cried the fox. “The longer I look at you, the 
more am I entranced by your rare beauty. Such 
Plumage! Such variety of colors} Such a bril- 
liant comb! And O, such an exquisite tail! 


How you abuse me!” 


How can it be that the possessor of such charms 


— allow them to pine under the roof-tree 
se . dingy barn, when only the moon and 
— worthy to furnish covering for such as 
you!” 
’ This flattery was too much for the hen, and 
wn she came, fluttering with pride, right at 

his side, 
Pe moment the wily fox had seized her by 
a throat. She gave but one ery, and then 
as dead. And all alone in the moonlight he 

had his feast. 
Pm ate until there was nothing left but bones 
feathers, and then, smacking his chops at 


the two on the 
the door. roost, he leisurely started for 


Ah! here was a fix! The hole was so small 
that he could hardly squeeze in. Now, he had 
eaten a fat hen, he couldn’t get out! 

He squeezed desperately, until he got in so 
tight that he couldn’t move either way, and 
there he lay half dead with fright, until the 
farmer came out in the morning, and killed the 
thieving wretch with his pitchfork. And his 
skin was sold for more than enough to pay for 
the loss of the hen. 3. H. T. 











JOHNNY’S TROUBLES. 


Mamma, what’s zis on my ap’on? 
Nassy ap’on make me ky; 
Naughty ap’on, awful ’ticky,— 
Puttin’ ’ in my eye. 
Go ’way, B’idget! P’ease don’t wass me, 
(Don’t want on no pooty d’esses), 
Dim me nudder piece of tanny, 
Den I be oor ’ittle pres’sus. 


Mamma, see zis naughty soo-string, 
Make poor Donny tumble down; 

It’s all b’oke,—I want my pop-pa 
Buy me nudder, ’way down town. 


Mamma, see zis funny top. 
Donny hit it wiz his hammer; 

Dess it’s b’oke. Don’t yip me, mamma; 
If oo do, I tell my damma. 

Mamma, why don’t kitty holler? 
I can’t skeeze her any more. 

More I skeeze her, more she tumbles, 
Dood for nottin’ on er floor. 


What 00 skeem for? Don’t ky, mamma! 
Donny isn’t naughty ’t all. 

Donny loves ’e kitty awful,— 
Wrap poor kitty in oor s’awl. 


Mamma, dess I dettin’ s’eepy; 
Don’t make Donny take a nap; 

Tell me aog 4 ’tory, mamma,— 
Tate poor Donny on oor lap. 


‘ooty mamma, b’essed mammy,— 
(Want a dink out Donny’s mug;) 
O, dat button hurt me dreffel! 
Dat’s yight, mamma,—dim me hug. 
Hearth and Home. 


~+4>> 
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JEROME’S BUMPED HEAD. 
Jerome’s father told him to go down cellar 
and get some apples. So he lighted a kerosene 
lamp, and took a small basket, and went down 
cellar. He passed by the turnip barrels, the 
potato barrels, the mackerel barrels, the squash 
and russet barrels, that stood so comfortably 
together, and stopped when he came to a barrel 
of red-cheeked Baldwins. He filled his basket, 
took up his lamp, and started to go back, 
There was quite a low beam just before he 
reached the cellar stairs, and usually he bent 
his head to avoid it. This time, however, he 
was not thinking, and knocked his head pretty 
hard. 

“QO, ou!” he roared, while the basket rolled 
away, and the glass chimney fell from the lamp, 
extinguishing the flame, and leaving him in 
darkness. 

“What is the matter, my son?’ asked his 
father, who heard the noise, and came to the 
head of the stairs, followed by his two sisters, 
Jemima and Deborah. 

“OQ, dear! O! I’ve bumped my head, and 
spilled my apples, and knocked the chimney off 
the lamp!” 

“Is your head broke?” piped Jemima’s little 
voice. 

“Shall I paste it over with brown paper?” 
said Deborah. 

“Run down and help your brother pick up 
the apples, girls, while I hold this lamp,” said 
their father. 

So the little girls trotted down the steep stairs, 
and very soon the apples were picked up, and 
the party went back to the sitting-room. 

“What was the matter?” asked their sweet 
invalid mother, who could not leave her chair, 
and had been waiting, pale and trembling, full 
of anxious fears, to know what had happened. 

“O, Jerome bumped his head. He forgot to 
stoop under the beam. Nothing serious; a lit- 
tle water will make it all right,” said his father. 

The mother took up her knitting, and the 
yarn glided in and out of her fingers silently, 
till Jerome made his appearance, fresh from the 
water-cure. 

“Only a little bump, mother; it don’t ache 
any now. Don’t put your hand on it, for you 
may get cold,” said the careful boy. 

“So you did not stoop low enough, Jerry,” 
she said, giving him such a loving look out of 








his wet head, and threw his arms round her 
neck to kiss her. “Sit down here by me, and I 
will preach you one of my little sermons,” she 
continued. “You will find that you will get a 
good many hard raps in this life by ape} 
your head too high. If you are proud and 

haughty, if you strive to overreach others, 
many will be your sufferings. But, my dear 
boy, I hope you will remember this in another 
life than your active life in the world. In your 
dealings with God, and in His dealings with 
you, I trust that you will need no hard lessons 
that shall lay you low.” 

“Mother, the little red clovers bow down their 
heads when the hard wind blows,” said Jemi- 
ma. “They did the other day, and the wind did 
not blow them away when the big fence blew 
over.” 

The mother smiled at her child’s earnest face. 
“Well, I don’t think any one ought to go 
with his head hanging down all the time, 
but keep a good lookout for beams ahead. I 
mean to,” said Jerome. 

He thought of it the next week, when the 
large boys snubbed the little ones in school. 
He took care to keep in his place, and not boast 
of what he could do. The consequence was 
that he managed to keep a sound head, both 
physically and mentally. 
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TALKS ABOUT LITTLE THINGS IN 
ENGLAND. 

I pity the boys and girls that do not know of 
the delights of snowballing; but the first win- 
ter I spent in England, there did not enough 
snow fall to wash one boy’s face! 

Usually, every third or fourth winter there 
will fall, for a few days, a little snow, which the 
children will look at with wonder, but it never 
occurs to them to use it for amusement. 

I once watched a knot of boys gathered, with 
wonder-open eyes, about two sleds which had 
been imported from the United States. The 
lads to whom they had been sent, hardly knew 
their value. The elder had faint memories of 
the good times he had when in America, and 
tried to explain to his brother, eight years old, 
how he could enjoy them. But Frank eyed the 
strange things suspiciously. There might be 
good in them, but he couldn’t see it. 

There was really no coasting where their sleds 
could be fully enjoyed, and running with them 
on the sidewalks gave little pleasure, for the lads 
were stopped every half-a-dozen steps, by the 
inquiry, ‘Where did these s/edges come from?” 

Of course there can be no sleigh-riding in 
England,—no music of the merry, merry bells.” 

Skating can be indulged in only occasionally ; 
not often enough to acquire skill and expert- 
ness. 

The in-door amusements of the English are 
necessarily different from our own. They have 
there no “candy-pulls,” or cracking of hickory 
nuts; no gathering around the litchen fire to 
“pop corn,” watching the ever pleasing sight of 
the hard, yellow little kernels bursting into 
white-winged beauties. 

The-summers of England are not hot enough 

~ for corn to ripen, so that English people do not 
know of the different ways in which this grain 
is acceptable to us; but last year an enterpris- 
ing Yantee sent over corn cobs, tied in bundles 
of a dozen ears, and through London streets the 
cry was heard, “American patent fire-kindlings, 
threepence a bunch.” 

Quite a fortune has recently been made in 
“ve old city” by an “arctic soda fountain,” be- 
fore unknown there. 

But the introduction of novelties into Eng- 
land is an experiment not always successful, 
for it is rather difficult to convince the people 
that any thing unknown in the days of “Wil- 
liam the Conqueror” can be desirable now; and 
special suspicion is apt to be cast upon any 
thing coming from the welds of America. 

But though English roast beef, Welsh mut- 
ton and Irish salmon, are fully equal to what 
has been said of them, yet an American living 
abroad is apt to think of the “flesh pots” of his 
native land,—of the hot buckwheat cakes, the 
corn bread, and other plain but appetizing 
dishes. They will remember the corn and to- 
matoes, to say nothing of the delicious fruits 
unknown in England. 

There are oysters in England, but a well 
known wit has said of them, that they were “as 
tender and luscious as a copper cent!” 

While visiting in the old city of Chester, | 
was invited to join a large picnic party that 
was held in Eaton Park, the seat of the Marquis 
of Westminster. 


; arose, were almost overwhelming. 
‘of this curiosity were—common fried cakes! 


baskets was the contribution of their Yankee 
guest, whose aim was to offer something strictly 
national. The inquiries and exclamations that 
The objects 
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VARIETY. 
“ONLY THE CHILDREN.” 

Beneath an ancient, wide-spread tree, 

Which cast a pleasant shade, 
Three children, full of mirth and glee, 

One sunny a played. 
Loud were the sounds of merriment 
Which o’er that daisied field they sent; 

For theirs were hearts untouched by care, 
And eyes that seldom owned a tear. 


“What are those sounds,” asked one, “I hear?” 
“Only the children playing there.” 


“Only the children!’ Years have flown 
Since that bright summer day, 

And those have men and women grown, 
Who then were at their play. 

The eldest of that little band, 

Who threw the ball with skilful hand. 
And rolled the hoop by far the best, 

His country now attempts to guide, 

And fashions laws, which, when engine, 
Shall aid and succor the distressed. 


The next, a gay and laughing girl, 
With blue and sparkling eye, 
Whose hair was always out of curl, 
Whose frock was oft awry, 
Is now a lady full of grace, 
In whom you scarcely now can trace 
The want of care that marked her youth; 
And to whose gifted pen we owe 
Some sweet and simple tales, which show 
How lovely is the way of truth! 


The youngest, gentle as a dove, 
As sweet as she was fair, 
Who gave her doll such words of love, 
And nursed it with such care, 
Far from the scenes of early life, 
Is now a missionary's wife, 
And oft her wearied husband cheers. 
Together patiently they toil, 
Ard hope to reap on Indian soil 
The seed which they have sown in tears. 


“Only the children!” Yes, they seem 
But ciphers unto some; 
But I, who often sit and dream 
Of things that are to come, 
In children, full of healthful glee, 
Our future generations see, 
Mighty for good, or else for ill! 
God bless and guide them, so that they 
May scatter blessings o'er life’s way, 
And all His wise behests fulfil! 
statics 
A DOG’S DISGUST. 

Sir Walter Scott was fond of telling stories of 
the intelligence of his dogs, and used often to 
get up a laugh at his friend, Daniel Terry, the 
actor, by the following: 


Once, he said, he desired an old pointer doz 
of great experience. a prodigious favorite, and 
steady in the field as a rock, to accompany his 
friend Daniel Terry, the actor, then on a visit 
to Abbotsford, and who, for the nonce, voted 
himself a sportsman on a sporting excursion. 

The dog wagged his tail in token of pleased 
obedience, and shook out his ears, led the way 
with a confident air, and began ranging about 
with the most scientific precision. Suddenly he 
pointed, up sprang a numerous covey. 

Terry, bent on slaughter, fired both barrels at 
once, aiming in the centre of the enemy, and 
missed The dog turned round in utter aston- 
ishment, wondering who could be behind him, 
and looked Terry full in the face; but, after a 
pause, shook himself again, and went to work 
as before. . 

A second steady point, a second fusilade, and 
no effects. The dog then deliberately wheeled 
about and trotted home at leisure, leaving the 
discomfited venator to find for himself during 
the remainder of the day. 

Sir Walter was fond of repeating the anec- 
dote, and always declared that it was literally 
true, while Terry never said more in contradic- 
tion than that “it was a good story.” 

———__>—__——_ 
TRAVELS OF A MUSKET BALL. 

Needles swallowed in childhood have some- 
times worked their way into the arms or even 
into the feet, but it is rare that we hear ofa 
bullet which could move in the body, after 
losing the force of the gun. 


In the batt'e of Franklin, November, 1864, 
Capt. George G. Biddulph, of Co. K, Thirty- 
sixth Hlinois volunteers, was hit by something 
supposed at the time to be a piece of shell, from 
its effects on the captain’s head. 

His left eve was entirely destroyed, his left 
ear deafened, his jaw so fractured that to this 
day it is impossible for him to open his mouth 
only partially, his cheek bone fractured, and a 
hole made upon the left side of the nose where 
something had gone into the head. 

He resigned his commission, came home, and 
although suffering much from his wound, ex- 
hibited a true soldier’s bravery in submitting 
without a murmur to his misfortune. 

On the morning of December 25, 1866, he had 
a sensation in his head—to use his own expres- 
sion—“‘as though something had given way all 
at once,” and the hearing was instantly re- 
stored to his left car. 

The sound of ordinary conversation in the 
room seemed like a shout at the top of the 
voice. This feeling became less painful until 
January 26, 1867, when he felt a severe pain in 
his throat, and, after a few hours of suffering, 
coughed up a rough and battered ounce ball, 





The object of greatest interest in the lunch- 





nace, and measured over an inch in length and 
three-fourths of an inch in width. 
Upon examination it was found that this rag- 
ged mass of lead had cut its way from behind 
the throat into the throat, about an inch below 
the palate. Were the ball smooth, the wonder 
would not be great, but the ball is battered and 
torn, with sharp points and edges until it has 
lost all resemblance to its original shape. 
scaieslctaaii 

A NOBLE PURPOSE. 
Mr. Dickens, in his works of fiction, has drawn 
some of his finest characters from humble life. 
The English laborer, who spoke the following 
noble words, shows that these portraits are true 
as well as good. The laborer was urged by a 
lawyer to do some work, not very honorable, 
for which a large sum was to be paid. He 
replied : 
“This world is not a very fine place for a good 
many of the people in it; but [’'ve made up my 
mind that it sha’n’t be the worse for me if I can 
help it. They may tell me I can’t alter the 
world—that there must be a certain number of 
sneaks and robbers in it, and iv I don’t lie and 
filch, somebody else will. Well, then, somebody 
else shall, for I won’t.” 





PUT TO SLEEP. 


A lion, belonging to a menagerie in Madras, 
thrust its tail one day into the window of a 
tiger’s cage, and the intruding member was 
severely injured. The lion became sick, and 
his keepers judged that his tail must be ampu- 
tated to save his life. The operation was per- 
formed not many weeks ago, after his majesty 
had inhaled five ounces of chloroform. The 
surgeons entered his cage after he had fallen 
into a deep sleep, and took off the diseased ap- 
pendage. But so deep was the lethargy that 
his lungs had to be pumped into action by mor- 
tal aid before he could be aroused. 


ene 
BE IN TIME. 


I was passing through a quiet street, one 
evening, a short time ago, when I saw a boy 
about eizht years of age, pulling gently his lit- 
tle sister by the hand. 

“Come along, Kitty!” said he. “I like always 
to be in time.” 

“That's right!” I exclaimed. ‘Always be in 
time!” 

People never can tell what they lose by the 
habit of being late. The great Lord Nelson 
used to say he owed all his success in life to his 
habit of being a quarter of an hour before the 
time at every engayement. 


—_—e—_— 


PATRICK saw a bull pawing in a field, and 
thought what fun it would be to jump over, 
eatch him by the horns, and rub his nose in the 
dirt. The idea was so funny that he lay down 
and laughed to think of it. The more he 
thought of it the funnier it seemed, and he 
determined to do it. Bovus quic ly tossed him 
over the fence again. Somewhat bruised, Pat- 
rick leisurely picked himself up, with the con- 
solatory reflection: “Well, it is a mighty foine 
thing I had my laugh foorst.” 


A FEW days ago, Mrs. Denny, a resident of 
Princeton, Ky., purchased a lot of duck eggs, 
carried them home, and, for convenient use, 
placed them in her bureau drawer, where they 
remained undisturbed until Friday, when her 
attention was called to the bureau by au unu- 
sual noise therein. Upon pulling out the drawer, 
to her utter astorishment she found three young 
ducks hatched out, and scratching around for 
freedom. 


A SERIO-comMIc affair happened on the beach 
at Norwich, Ct., during a recent storm. A ser- 
vant girl was stung by a bee on the forehead, 
in the midst of the heaviest lightning, and, 
imagining she was struck, she ran home in 
fright and haste, caught up a bottle of croton 
oil, and rubbed its contents over her face. 
When the family got home, her face looked like 
a mammoth base ball. 


A TERRIBLE accident befell a little girl resid- 
ing in Cincinnati, on her return from a picnic. 
She was in the cars, the train flying at the rate 
of twenty miles an hour, when she put her head 
out of a window. It came in contact with a 
bridge beam, and was literally smashed to 
pieces. 


SANCTIFICATION.—A day or two since, a 
}young man in this city, not over conversant 
| with Murray and Webster, was sent to the bank 
}to have a check certified, who very seriously 
asked the man at the desk to sanctify his 
check! 


THERE is something naive in our country- 
man’s reply to the European traveller, when 
asked whether he had just crossed the Alps: 
“Wa’al, now you cail my attention to the cir- 
cumstance, | believe I did pass risin’ ground a 
spell ago.” 


LittTLe Johnny was being catechised by his 
brother, who asked him what he was made of. 
Jobnny replied, “You and me and papa are 
made of dust, and mamma and sister are made 
of men’s wibs.” 


Wuite a mother was brooding over her pov- 
erty, her little son said, “Mamma, I think God 
hears when we scrape the bottom of the bar- 
rel!” 


A LITTLE girl, whose pet cat was expressing 
evident disapprcbation at a dog, by an elevated 





which was as ragged as cinders from the fur- 


ee 


Arnold’s Balsam, 
The best article in all the world to be used as a cure for 
Summer C and all di of the Bowels, 


Read the statement (one of ten thousand) from a cler- 
gyman: 





GEORGETOWN, Mass., June 25, 1849, 
Messrs. Gi.“ AN BRoTHERS,— 


I regard it but an act of justice to give youa brief 
statement of my own experience with Dr. Arnold's 
Balsam. 

In the summer of 1865, being then pastor of the 24 Bap- 
tist church in Haverhill, Mass., I was taken with a 
diarrhea, whieh ultimately assumed a chronic form and 
greatly prostrated my strength and rendered me quite un- 
fit for labor, either mental or physical. I consulted several 
physicians, and last February I met with a friend who 
was an officer in the late war. He informed me that he 
was prostrated by the same disease while in the army 
and was entirely cured by Dr. ARNOLD's BALsay, sain 
such was his confidence in its efficacy that he said ifI 
would get a bottle and try it he would warrant mea 
cure. I obtained a bottle, and in less than two weeks 
from the time I commenced taking the medicine, the 
disease was arrested and my health and strength was 
gradually restored, and I am now enjoying quite as good 
health as before the attack, four years ago. 
Respectfully yours, 


39—2w WM. H. DALRYMPLE, 





———__ 
Few Prope unacquainted with physiological chem- 
istry are aware of the quantity of iron in the blood, but 
all shou/d know the importance of keeping up the sup- 
ply, fur debility, disease and death are sure to follow 
when the quantity becomes too much reduced. The Pe- 
ruvian Syrup (a protoxide of iron) supplies this vital ele- 
ment, and has cured many chronic diseases. 39-—lw 


A Useful Household Machine. 
The strongest and most perfect WRINGER of which we 
have knowledge is the UNIVERSAL. We do our readers 
areal service when we commend such a machine to 


their notice.—Mew York Sun. 39—lw 


THE NURSERY. 
A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers, 


This unrivalled periodical for children, which has be 
come famous all over the land for its exquisite illustra- 
tions (not less than 25 in every Number), and admirable 
literary contents, will enter upon its fourth year in Janu- 
ary, 1870. 





BW Subscribers for the year. 1870, who send in their 
money before November |, 1869, will receive the Uctuber, 
November and December Numbers of this year gratis. 
NOW is the time to subscribe. 

TERMS—$1 50 aycar in advance; 15 cents a single num- 
ber. A liberal discount to clubs. Premiums given for 
new subscribers, A sample number for 10 cents. Ad- 
dress the publisher. JOHN L. SHOREY, 
39—lw 13 Washington Street, Boston. 


VERY CHOICE 
SOUTHMAYD’S 
BROKEN CANDY, 


consisting of twenty-one varieties, is one of the best 
Candies that can be manufactured. 





For purity and quality it cannot be excelled. 


Forty Cents Per Pound. 


102 Tremont Street, corner of Bromfield, 


under Horticultural Hall. 
39—4w 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 
We will pay Agenis a Salary of $30 per 


week and expenses. or allow a large commission, to sell 
our new and wonderful inventions. Address : 
8--13w M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


TEEEEEELIELL 


MERRY MOMENTS, 
FOR BOYS ANU GIRLS. 
If you relish a little fun, 
Such as astory, joke, or pun, 
Send for the little paper. 
In mo. thiy parts it doth appear, 
At the low price of “TEN"' cents @ year. 
MERRY MOMENTS is the title, 
And ten cents is but a trifle; 
It will neither make nor break 
Those who this little paper take: 
And last but not least you will find 
It is the nicest paper of its kind."’ 
No specimen. Enclose ten cents, and address CHAS. 
SCRIBNEK, JR., No. 12 East 38th St., N. Y. City. 3i-4¥ 


DRY UP! CATARRHEH! 


Why will you suffer with this loathsome disease when 
a never-failing remedy is at hand. Dr Wadswerth's bry 
Up has cured thousands of cases of Catarrh, and nunr 
berless Colds in the head. Do not hesitate a moment, 
but procure the remedy at once and be cured. Price, 
per bottle. Pamphlet all about Catarrh sent en receipt 
of stamp to pay postage. H. BURRINGTON, Proprietor 
Providence, .. also for sale by E. P. Dwyer & Co., 
Cuong. lil.; Strone & ARMSTRONG, Cleveland, 0. 

3 2w 














WANTED-AGENTS. 


15 to $200 per month, every where, male and femal 
ton sutenuce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMOS 
SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Msching 
will stitch, hem, fell. tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid 7 
embroider in a most superior manner. Price only @ 
Fully warranted tor five years. We will pay $10 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, mor: beautiful or 
more elastic seam than ours. It makes the ‘*Elasti« gos 
Stitch." Every second stitch can be cut, and still ¢ 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay 
Agents fron $75 to $200 per month and expenses. of 
commission fron whic! twice that amount can be mate, 
Address, SECOMR & OO. PITTSBURGH PA., ST 
LOUIS. MO., or BOSTON, MASS. es 

CAUTLON.—Do not be impose: anon by other Lape 
patoiiay, off worthless cast-irun macnines, dor noe ay 
name or oth-rwise. Oursis the ontv genuine an4 pee 
practical cheao machine manufactured. 36 -12 





TAKE AYER'S SaRSAPARILLA to purify the blood and 





spine, exclaimed, “O, ma, my kittie is got a 
Grecian bend.” 


ob are 
purge out the humors, pimples, boils and sores whic 
merely emblems of the rottenness within. si" 
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